














“THE BEST IN SCHOOL 
MUSIC”’ 
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RECORDS 


INVALUABLE 


for any classroom music 
program, these records will 
enrich and enliven any 
school activities in which 
music has a place.... 


dramatics 
rhythmics 
physical education 
social studies 
club programs 
assembly “sings” 
recreation 
folk music 
dancing 
music appreciation 


Tested Favorites 


in Complete Versions 


Records Free the Teacher for 
individual work with pupils 


6 Albums 
12 Nonbreakable Records 


recorded by Columbia 


for full information write to 


SILVER BURDETT 
ompany 


45 East 17 Street, New York 
221 East 20 St. Chicago co 16.1 itinois 
O07 Browder Stree Texas 
709 Mission St., San L— 2} Calif. 





Notea / 


... for the 


classroom teacher 





HOW WILL RECORDS HELP 
IN YOUR DAILY SCHOOL PROGRAM? 


Records bring richly talented guests into your class- 
room — to enrich and enliven many of the daily learn- 
ing experiences, as well as the music program itself. 
Records will help children to learn how to sing, dance, 
play games, enjoy rhythms, participate in creative 
dramatizations. 

Records will encourage interest in playing instruments and in learn- 
ing about instruments. 

Records will help children go far beyond passive listening. Listening 
for mood, comparing interpretations, distinguishing vocal and instru- 
mental parts, learning to analyze music — all these activities become 
richer and more interesting when records are available. 

Records free you, the teacher, to move about among the pupils. 
Freed from the task of accompanying on the piano, you can observe 
the children more closely, give guidance and help to individuals, 
encourage those who are unsure of themselves, join in the games, 
dances, and dramatizations. 

In short, records, properly used, can give greater scope to your teach- 
ing and make you truly a participant and guide in joyous social 
learning. 


HOW TO SELECT 
RECORDS FOR 
CLASSROOM USE 
Skill in music, as in reading, is 
based on a multitude of ex- 
periences. In selecting rec- 
ords for classroom use, there- 
fore, we should be concerned 
with the number and kinds of 
experiences they will give 

children. 

Voices should be simple and warmly human; accompaniments 
should also be effectively simple. Children want to be able to recog- 
nize the words of a song and to sing along with the record. They like 
strong rhythms they can easily feel in their fingers and toes. 

They like songs which are similar in mood to the tested favorites of 
their home, their community, and their land. They like, for the most 
part, lively, joyous songs, calling for simple, unselfconscious re- 
sponses. Later on, children will enjoy a greater variety of moods, a 
greater richness of instrumentation. 

Throughout the first six grades, the gradation of recorded musical 
experiences should be easy and gradual. Varying levels of interest 
and ability within any one grade require easy interchange of records 
to meet those interests. Strong, simple rhythms, for example, ap- 
peal to fifth grade children as well as to those of the third grade. Or, 
within any one grade, there may be marked differences in mood pref- 
erences and in story interests. Children’s musical interests, like their 
other interests, are seldom static within a grade, or sharply differenti- 
ated from grade to grade. Records should not be sharply graded, 
but should allow for the ebb and flow of interests throughout the 
elementary grades, as well as for individual differences in the rate of 
growth toward mature understanding and appreciation of music. 
Choose records, therefore, which fit with ease into your classroom 
music activities, into assembly programs, into rhythmic and physical 
training activities, which promote creative activities, and enrich the 
daily recreation of children. Choose records which help students 
grow in ability to sing, to dance, to listen to music, to play instruments, 
and to use music in all the imaginatively creative ways teachers know 
it can be used. 
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“ts New.. ats a Warlitzer 


the latest and finest 


= ee 9 


in electronic organs 


Fresh from the hands of Wurlitzer 

craftsmen, this new Wurlitzer Series 25 

: represents a notable advance in 
: electronic organs. Fast but velvet-like 
i action speaks and falls silent in 
i split-second timing with the 
r organist’s fingers. No lag. No 
; annoying “explosive”’ effect. 


A finger-touch on pre-set pistons 
brings out dominant solo voices of new 
richness and beauty—each voice 

1 i | with its own perfect accompaniment. 
{ And the full majestic beauty 
of the organ ensemble is 
“—~ a truly a triumph in electronics. 













Designed by William Zaiser, 
the beautiful console is 
traditional in appearance 
and embodies 
arrangements and 
playing dimensions that 
rigidly conform to 
recommendations of the 
American Guild of 
Organists. And with all 
these advantages, the 
Series 25 is 

reasonably priced. 





Series 25 Wurlitzer Electronic Organ 


Considering a Piano? More 
people buy Wurlitzer Pianos 
than those of any other name. 


WUuRLIIZER 


World's Largest Builder of Organs and Pianos Under One Name 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY, NORTH TONAWANDA, NEW YORK; EXECUTIVE OFFICES, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Futered as second-class matter September 21, 1934, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Addi- 

ti nal entry at Mendota, Ill. Copyright, 1950, by the Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 

I.-ued six times yearly: September-October, November-December, January, February-March, April-May, June-July. Subscription: 
$2.00 per year; Canada $2.50; Foreign $2.75; Single copies 40c 








The Greatest School Band Book 
Ever Published! 


Compare this new school band book with others and you 
too, will say “It's the last word in quick-step arrangements 
for school bands.” 
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rOrxranged 6% FORREST L. BUCHTEL 
Many band books published years ago have become 
out-moded in style and contents. That's why school band directors 
will eagerly welcome this collection. 
These are all new arrangements by Forrest L. Buchtel 


and the diversified contents are suitable for every occasion. 
Nothing like it has ever been published, nor can it be duplicated! 


Contents 


OUR DIRECTOR 
NATIONAL EMBLEM 
QUEEN CITY (March) 

YOU WERE MEANT FOR ME 
DOWN MAIN STREET (March) 
FIVE FOOT TWO, EYES OF BLUE 
WHEN FRANCIS DANCES WITH ME 
I'M SITTING ON TOP OF THE WORLD 
DE MOLAY COMMANDERY (March) 
WALTZ YOU SAVED FOR ME 
SWINGIN’ DOWN THE LANE 
GOOD NIGHT (Waltz) 
SLEEPY TIME GAL 
WHIP AND SPUR 
NC-4 (March) 


Full Instrumentation Available 
Each Part 40c—Conductor (Octavo Size) $1.00 
at your dealer or direct 
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THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 
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Bulletin Board 





MID-CENTURY MUSIC FESTIVAL, 
sponsored by the Texas Music Educato-s 
Association, will be held at the State Farr 
of Texas in Dallas, October 18, aceording ‘o 
information from L. H. Buckner, TMEA 
president. Participating units will inclule 
twenty high school choral groups, ten high 
school orchestras, twenty high school bands 
selected from the ten regions of the TMEA; 
also, three outstanding marching units 
lected from Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Louisi- 
ana. Each individual high school unit will 
have an opportunity to perform a twenty to 
twenty-five minute concert. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO INSTRU- 
MENTAL MUSIC CLINIC, sponsored by 
the faculty of music of the University of 
foronto, Canada, will be held November 
25 in the Royal Conservatory of Music. 
Robert A. Rosevear of the University’s schoc! 
of music will direct the clinic; guest con- 
ductor will be Karl D. Van Hoesen, faculty 
member of the Eastman School of Music, 
University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 
Performing groups for the first time will be 
secondary school organizations: the North Tor- 
onto Collegiate Institute Orchestra, Tack M. 
Dow, director; and the Barrie Collegiate 
Institute Band, W. Allan Fisher, director. 


MIDWEST BAND CLINIC, annual event 
sponsored by the Vandercook School of 
Music, Chicago, will be held December 14-16, 
1950, at the Sherman Hotel in Chicago. 
There will be four outstanding bands at 
the clinic, and twenty-two well-known clini- 
cians. Ray Dvorak will be back this year 
to act as master of ceremonies. Full de- 
tails are available from Lee W. Petersen, 
chairman, 1655 Washington Blvd., Chicago. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECOND. 
ARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, a department 
of NEA, will hold its 35th annual convention 
at Hotel Commodore in New York City, Feb- 
ruary 10-14, 1951, according to an announce- 
ment from Paul E, Elicker, executive secre- 
tary. Educa.ional tours are scheduled, in 
addition to the general meetings, discussion 
sessions, and exhibits. Special features are 
being arranged for wives. Room reservation 
forms may be secured by writing Sylvia Pel- 
tonen, manager, Housing Bureau, New York 
Conventions and Visitors Bureau, Inc., 500 
Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y 


EXPERIMENTAL REGIONAL CONFER- 
ENCES. Two experimental regional confer- 
ences devoted to instructional problems in the 
schools will be developed during the coming 
school year in cooperation with various units 
of the National Education Association, and in- 
terested state associations, according to Wil- 
lard E. Givens, NEA executive secretary. Mr. 
Givens states that through the conferences 
the NEA hopes to furnish a basic service to 
the teachers in the area in which the confer- 
ences will be held. The plan will not affect ” 
the regularly scheduled meetings of the assoct- 
ation, and attendance at the initial conferences 
may be on a limited basis. Dates and loca- 
tions will be announced later. The NEA de- 
partments, including MENC, will participate 
in planning and carrying out these regional 
conferences. 


INTERNATIONAL ARTS PROGRAM. 
Music will be tepresented by three people 
among the twenty artists from thirteen 
countries chosen to _ participate in the 
1950 International Arts Program sponsored 
by the institute of International Education and 
the Rockefeller Foundation. The group, im 
cluding representatives of the fields of archi 
tecture, art, dance, film, literature, music 
and theater, will be in this country for 4 
three-month program of study, travel, attend 
ance at performances and exhibits, demon 
stration of their own work, and _ consulta 
tion with outstanding American figures ™ 
the art world. The music group includes 
Piero Bellugi, conductor, Italy ; Pierre 
Boulez, composer, France; and Huldryc! 
Hoch, conductor, Switzerland. 
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Leblanc Artist uct) Mabo- 


Vincent J. Abato, who has appeared as soloist with 
symphony orchestras under the batons of such 
conductors as Artur Rodzinski and Leopold 
Stokowski, can presently be heard on the Firestone 
program, NBC. Better known as “Jimmy”* Abato, 
this young artist also teaches clarinet at the famous 
Julliard school in New York City. Abato plays the 
Leblanc B-flat clarinet in addition to the 
Leblanc bass clarinet. For full information concerning 
these famous clarinets, write G. Leblanc Co., Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. Note: The name ‘‘Leb/anc” appears only on 
artist woodwinds made by G. Leblanc Cie., of Paris, France. 


wm Sumphei 


FIRST CLARINET OF THE WORLD’S SYMPHONIES 














il coupon for free copy of ay ee Please mail free booklet, “How to Develop a Good Clarinet Tone.” teacher 


"HOW TO DEVELOP 
A GOOD CLARINET TONE ”' 


by VINCENT ABATO 


September-October, Nineteen Fifty 
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—— NEA CONVENTION. A new record in 

attendance was set at the 88th annual me + 

ing of the National Education Association in 

e ttile, St. Louis, July 3-7. More than 3,300 de e. 
4, V/A{44 4s ‘C4 gates were registered for the Delegate $- 
sembly, with 800 leaders contributing to ‘ie 


that can save hours sessions of twenty-four NEA departments. 
of rehearsal time! 


MENC AT NEA CONVENTION. ME\C 
held a joint meeting the afternoon of July 
3 with the National Art Education Asso. 
ciation (a department of NEA), the theme 
of which was “The Arts: Promoters of l’n- 
derstanding.’"” Marguerite V. Hood, MENC 
president, and Edwin Ziegfeld, NAEA prvsi- 
dent, were co-chairmen and John L. Bracken, 
superintendent of schools at Clayton, Mo., 





was moderator of the discussion panel. he 
discussion dealt with the following subtoy ics 
under the general theme: (1) “The Arts 


and Individual Relations.” Members of the 
panel were, Mrs. Mary Leath Thomas, Di- 
rector of Art, Public Schools, Athens, Ga., 
representing NAEA; Alfred W. Bleckschmidt, 
Supervisor of Fine Arts, Missouri State De. 
partment of Education, representing MENC., 
(2) “The Arts and School-Community Re. 
lations.”" Members of panel, Mrs. Marion 
Quin Dix, Supervisor of Art in the Public 
Schools, Elizabeth, N. J., representing NAEA; 
Paul Painter, Director of Music Extension, 
University of Illinois, Pres. Illinois Music 
Educators Association, representing MENC, 
(3) “The Arts and International Relations.” 
Members of panel, Sara Joyner, Director of 
Art, Virginia State Board of Education, rep- 
resenting NAEA; Kenneth Cuthbert, Dean 
of the School of Music, Illinois Wesleyan 
University, representing MENC. The key- 
note address by Herold C. Hunt, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Chicago, Ill. on “The Arts: 
Promoters of Understanding’ is printed else- 
where in this issue of the Journal. 

The morning session on July 3 was de. 
voted to a Forum on Music Education in the 
Elementary Schools, a joint meeting with 
the Missouri Music Educators Association, 
George C. Wilson, president. Mr. Bleck- 
schmidt was chairman and organizer of the | 
discussion group which included : A. H, 
Bueker, superintendent of schools, Marshall, 
Mo.; Raymond A. Roberts, director of 
supervision, Missouri State Department of 
Education; Mrs. Edith Mourning, Fine Arts 
Supervisor, Boone County, Columbia, Mo.; 
Paul W. Mathews, Ass’t Professor of Music 
Education, University of Missouri. 

Some forty-five officers, committee chair- 
men and members attended the leadership 
conference called by President Hood, Sunday, 


Lane ee 
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“Exact recordings of the score cut rehearsal 
time ... increase the repertoires of our 
bands,” say leading music directors. Usual 
procedure is to play the record before re- 
hearsing starts, so students can hear how 
a polished performance sounds when the 
score is correctly interpreted. During re- 
hearsal, passages which cause difficulty are 
re-played as often as necessary. Boosey 
and Hawkes unbreakable records are mod- 
erately priced at $1.25 for 10-inch and 
$1.75 for 12-inch sizes. 


























July 2. 
“M" DENOTES 10-in.; “MT” DENOTES 12-in. 
MT. 2169 Time out for a Jam Session J. E. Handlon 
Bravada Curzon 
MT. 2173 Pomp and Circumstance, No. I Elgar 
March Processional Grundman 
M. 2174 = Mardi Gras in New Orleans, Pr. I and II de Rubertis 
M. 2175 Mardi Gras in New Orleans, Pt. III de Rubertis } 
February Third March (March 3 de Febrero) Simeon Roncal 
MT. 2176 Intermezzo, Pr. I and II Coleridge-Taylor | 
M. 2112 Two Moods C. Grundman 
Golden Glow C. Johnson 
M. 2111 Skywriter Jos. Bergeim 
Chimes of Victory Jos. Bergeim 
MT. 2110 Manx Overture, Pt. I and II Haydn Wood 
MT. 2023 The Wee Macgregor Amers 
Gathering of the Clans Williams 
M. 2034 = Suite in E> Holst 
Chopin Polonaise arr. Kappey 
M. 2036 Orpheus in the Underworld, I and Il Offenbach as 
M. 212 Colonel Bogey for 
seni Storm King P Walter Finlayson Archie N. Jones 
M. 212 Rustic Dance C. Woodhouse 
Trepak Béocans (2taet) PHI MU ALPHA SINFONIA elected the 
M. 2052 aoe ro oe —- a following national officers during its conven- 
uceha rank . tion in Cincinnati, Ohio, July 7-9: President 
MT. 2142 An Outdoor Overture, Pr. I and Il Copland —Archie N. Jones, University of Texas, Aus- 
M. 2011 Airborne Division Bridger tin; ned omelet Welke, Ur — 
. ; : idg: ot ashington ; secretary-treasurer-— 
Shanghai Sailor Bridger Doyle (who will also act as Executive Secre- 
*For complete listing of records and music, write tary), Murray State College, Murray, Ky; 
historian and editor—Frank W. Hill, Iowa 
tod W 4 . 4 State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. Charles 
8 °o °o 7 E Y a n d A E. Lutton of Chicago and Alvin R. Edgar of 
Iowa State College at Ames were elected to 
30 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. In Canada: Boosey and Hawkes, Toronto un eematitien enantio. 
Music Educators Journal Septemi 
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Written Aud Edited By Elutn L. Freeman 


Includes such widely known copyrighted compositions as Anchors Aweigh, When 
1 Grow Too Old To Dream, Peggy O'Neil, Good Night Sweetheart, When The 
Moon Comes Over The Mountain, My Blue Heaven, Over The Rainbow, Pagan 
Love Song, The Waltz You Saved For Me, When You Wore A Tulip, Whispering, etc. 


THERE'S A STUDY BOOK FOR EVERY INSTRUMENT 


PIANO-CONDUCTOR OBOE 
FLUTE BASSOON 
PICCOLO Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE 


Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE 
Bb CORNET 
HOKN IN Eb 


Bb CLARINET 
Eb ALTO CLARINET 
Bb BASS CLARINET 





IN A SCHOOL BAND! 


HORN IN F 
TROMBONE 

BARITONE (EUPHONIUM) (B. Clef) 
Bb BARITONE (Tr. Clef) 

BASS (Tuba) 

DRUMS (and BELLS) 





Price — Each Book $1.00 * Piano-Conductor $3.00 





By Harry Robert Wilson 


Professor of Music Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


CONTENTS 
Chapter | THE GIST OF Chapter VI! 
CHORAL ARRANGING 
Chapter Vil 
Chapter Il CHORAL RESOURCES 
Chapter Ili BASIC TECHNICAL Chapter Vit 
CONSIDERATION Chapter IX 


Chapter |'V MODERN CHORAL DEVICES 
Chapter V CHORUS OF MIXED VOICES 
CLOTH BOUND — Price $3.50 


Chapter X 


Required reading for every band musician, bandmaster 


complete instruction in arranging for instruments individually and in sections as 
well as detailed explanation of the principal uses of these instruments in arrang- 
ing Melody, Accompaniments, Figuration and Counter-melodies. Text is illustrated 


with many musical examples. 


Price $3.00 


RATION 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATIO 


es Agent for ROBBINS’ MUS 


September-October, Nineteen Fifty 


PAUL YODER ARRANGING METHOD for SCHOOL BANDS 


Whe first modern method for band arranging! 


CHORUS OF TREBLE VOICES 
CHORUS OF MALE VOICES 
THE ACCOMPANIMENT 

THE TEXT 


PREPARING AND 
SUBMITTING MANUSCRIPTS 





and arranger! Includes 


799 Seventh Avenue, New 


VC 
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Americas first 
cello and bass for 
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GRADE SCHOOL 
CHILDREN! 











Eight-year-old 
youngsters playing Kay 
junior cello and bass 


Now—teach cello and hass 
four years earlier 


Here are revolutionary new junior 
size cellos and basses . . . authentic 
instruments which are full toned and 
retain all the characteristics of reg- 
ulation sizes. 

Now, every grade school can have 
a complete orchestra . a complete 
string ensemble. Even more impor- 
tant, bass and cello players entering 
high school will be trained to play 
as well as other instrumentalists. 


Like all Kay cellos and basses, these 
junior sizes are crackproof, laminated 
construction ... guaranteed a full 
year by the factory, built to take many 
years of hard usage. 

See the new Kay junior cello and 
bass at your local music store, or 
write for descriptive folder and 
school prices. Kay Musical Instru- 
ment Company, 1640 Walnur Sc., 
Chicago 12, Illinois. 


Your favorite dealer can supply you! 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR MUSIC 
THERAPY has just been founded with head. 
quarters in New York City, according to the 
executive committee of the newly-forme| or. 
ganization. The major concern of the associa. 
tion is the progressive development o! the 
use of music in medicine. The following 
principles, among others, form the basis of 
the association’s endeavor: (a) To maintain a 
close-working alliance and liaison with medi- 
cal personnel. (b) To maintain a close in. 
terest in the actual application of music ip 
medicine in either a hospital or non-hospital 
setting. (c) To offer assistance in maintain. 
ing and developing standards of training of 
hospital musicians and other music therapists, 
(d) To offer aid in the establishment of music 
therapy positions where budget and personnel 
allocations permit. (e) To aid in the distri. 
bution of helpful information pertaining to 
music therapy. The national officers of the 
association are as follows: Ray Green, presi. 
dent, New York City; Roy Underwood, first 
vice-president, East Lansing, Mich.; Esther 
Goetz Gilliland, second vice-president, Chi 
cago, Ill.; Myrtle Fish Thomnson, secretary, 
South Orange, N. J.: Mrs. Hartwig Dierks, 
treasurer, Kansas City, Mo. Members.at- 
large of the executive committee are: Dr. 
Ira M. Altshuler, Detroit, Mich.; Kathleen 
Davison, Des Moines, Ia.: Dr. Samuel W. 
Hamilton, Essex County, Overbrook Hospital, 
Cedar Grove, N. J.; Francis Heinlen, Vet 
erans Administration Hospital, Downey, IIL; 
Edwin Hughes, New York City. Communica. 
tions may be directed to the association in 
care of American Music Center, 250 West 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS will again hold its 
1951 national convention in Atlantic City, 
N. J., February 17-22. At the meeting in At 
lantic City in 1950 the convention drew an 
attendance of 14,000 persons. Warren T. 
White, AASA president, announces the ap- 
pointment of H. I. Willett, superintendent of 
schools, Richmond, Va., as chairman of the 
resolutions committee. The New Jersey De. 
partment of Music of the New Jersey Educa- 
tion Association, a state unit of MENC, will 
make important contributions to the conven- 
tion program. 


NEA ELECTS. At the national convention in 
St. Louis (Mo.), July 3-7, Corma Mowrey, 
director of professional services, West Vir- 
ginia Education Assocation, was elected presi- 
dent to succeed Dr, Andrew W. Holt of 
Knoxville, Tenn. New members elected to 
the executive committee are: Paul A. Grigs- 
by, Granite City, Ill, and Martha A. Shull, 
Portland, Ore.; Ruth Evans, Denver, was re- 
elected. Other members of the committee are: 
Miss Mowrey, president; Dr. Holt, junior past 
president; A. C. Flora, Columbia, S. C., chair- 
man of board of trustees; Gertrude E. Me- 
Combe, Terre Haute, Ind., treasurer; Mar- 
garet Boyd, Steubenville, Ohio; Robert C. 
Gillingham, Compton, Calif.; Irving F. Pear- 
son, Springfield. L. V. Phillips, Indianapolis, 
was reelected to the committee by the board 
of directors. The 1951 national convention 
will be held in San Francisco, Calif. 

New department heads are announced as 
follows: (1) Lay Relations—Glenn E. Snow, 
president of Dixie Junior College, St. George, 


Utah, and past president of NEA, became 
assistant secretary for business, civic and 
national organizations September 1. Other 


assistant secretaries of the Lay Relations De- 
partment: Lyle W. Ashby for _ profes- 
sional relations, and Karl H. Berns for busi- 
ness. (2) Audio Visual—Joseph J. McPherson 
is the new director of this division. (3) 
School Public Relations Association—Roy 
K. Wilson, assistant director of press and radio 
relations, is named executive secretary of 
this new department, which was given status 
at the July meeting. (4) Council of Mathe 
matics—(also given department status at the 
July meeting)—H. W. Charlesworth, formerly 


at East High School, Denver, Colo., was 
named executive secretary. 
PRIZE ANTHEM CONTEST. The Ameri 


can Guild of Organists, 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York 20, N. Y., is sponsoring a prize anthem 
contest, with an award of $100.00 and pub- 
lication royalties, offered by the H. W. Gray 
Company, Inc., for a choral work by a must 
cian residing in the United States or Canada, 
written to an English text. Write the above 
address for details. 
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SEAMLESS BELL 





Musicians everywhere acclaim the revolutionary Coprion 
bell instruments for their amazing flexibility of tone and 
- ease of response. Of special significance is the common 
Exclusive Cu remark of all who play Coprion that “it’s impossible to 
overblow or crack a note”! Tone is full and mellow for 

e 12-A CORNET 


perfect blending with other instruments, yet capable of 


e 12-B TRUMPET “cutting through” for solo work as needed. See your 
e 12-H TROMBONE friendly Conn dealer . . . try it today. Conn Banp In- 


STRUMENT Division, C. G. Conn Lrv., Elkhart, Indiana. 





COMPARE THESE CONSTRUCTION FEATURES 
See why the Conn Coprion Bell is the Favorite 








SEAMLESS BELL OF COPRION. The 
first and only seamless bell eyer made, 
Exclusive with Conn. No more seam than 
an electric light bulb! Compare with or- 
dinary bells shown below. 








i 





COPRION CRYSTALS. Photo- 
micrographic cross section of 
Coprion, above, showing how 
electro-mechanical process 
forms bell by laying down a 
structure of pure copper ions so 
the fine crystals lie in regular 
conformation and at right angles 
to the surface of the metal. 


\y 


ONE-PIECE BELL, with brazed seam run- 
ning through complete length of bell stem 
and bell bottom. 











BRASS CRYSTALS. Photo- 
micrographic cross section of 
ordinary brass, right, illustrating 
irregular and hodge podge ar- 
rangement of crystals. Note also 
how coarse the crystals are as 
compared to Coprion crystals. 


*COPRION is the registered trade-mark for this bell. 


TWO-PIECE BELL, with brazed seam‘ 
through bell stem and with brazed seam 
where bell stem and bell bottom are 
joined. 

















WRITE FOR NEW FREE LITERATURE! 


New Coprion folder shows all Coprion seamless bell 





instruments. Just off the press. Get it from your friendly CONN 
dealer or write for it today! Address Department 912. 


September-October, Nineteen Fifty — 
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YOU CAN BANK ON A FRANK 


Never, in 41 years of instrument manufacture, have the 
makers of AMERICAN PREP lost sight of this funda- 
mental fact: The first instrument a student buys is the 
most important instrument he will ever own. 


No instrument has a greater effect on his sense of tone 
and pitch, his confidence or his eagerness to forge 
ahead. 


That's why we put into AMERICAN PREP band instru- 
ments such an abundance of the features usually 
found only in high-priced horns . . . why they are so 
true in tone and pitch, so easy to blow, so beautifully 
styled and finished. We make them to encourage and 
inspire the students of today who will be the stars of 
tomorrow. 


See, hear, play and compare AMERICAN PREP, the 
outstanding value in the popular-priced field. 








4_-_-Eee 
JLelécen 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Made by William Frank Company 
Exclusive Distributors 


TARG & DINNER, Inc., 425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5 










ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION has ¢ en 
a grant to the New School for Social Xe. 
search, 66 West 12th St., New York, N. Y,, 
to aid in financing an extensive re; ort 
on Nazi use of art and artists as poli: cal 
tools. The study will be prepared by Dr, 
Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt, who has sent 
eighteen months in post-war Germany ith 
the Monuments, Fine Arts and Archives Sec. 
tion of United States Military Government, 
Dr. Lehmann-Haupt will also conduc a 
course next spring on the relationship oi art 
and political authority. 


UNESCO is sponsoring ratification of an 
agreement formulated at the recent general 
conference of the organization at Florence, 
whereby books, newspapers, magazines, manu. 
scripts, music scores, maps, charts, and travel 
literature will enjoy duty-free entry under an 
international agreement. In addition to abol. 
ishing duties, at the same time governments 
would grant foreign currency for books and 
other publications for public libraries. A spe 
cial article provides for the duty-free entry of 
all books and other educational materia! for 
the blind. Duties would also be lifted from a 
wide range of materials consigned to recog. 
nized educational, cultural and scientific in. 
stitutions. 


MUSIC FOR YOUNG JAPANESE. Sparked 
by an American music teacher, Eloise Cun- 
ningham, who was the former head of the 
Music Department at the American School in 
Tokyo, a Young Peoples Symphony Concert 
Association has been revived in Japan, and is 
helping thousands of Japanese youth appreci- 
ate Western music. The Association was 
founded as an independent, non-profit organ- 
ization in 1939 to bring “good music to the 
young people of the Tokyo-Yokohama area.” 
Since its re-establishment early in 1948, the 
pre-war organization has used the radio as a 
primary means of funneling classical Western 
music to the Japanese young people. In ad- 
dition to Miss Cunningham, the YPSCA ex- 
ecutive committee includes Japanese music 
educators, music critics, and leaders of young 
people. Through the committee’s effort the 
association has increased its membership from 
forty to 180 schools, and its radio audience 
listening to the monthly concert and weekly 
music appreciation period has grown from a 
few schools tou more than a thousand. “Music 
Notes” is the monthly magazine prepared by 
Miss Cunningham based on the symphony 


concert programs. (See picture on page 72.) 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL for Excep- 
tional Children opens its new office at NEA 
headquarters September 1, with Harley Z. 
Wooden, former school superintendent of 
Flint, Mich., assuming the duties of ex- 
ecutive secretary. The council has a mem- 
bership of 7,000 composed of educators, s0- 
cial workers, psychologists and doctors 





TEACHER AT WORK: The music techni 
cian at the Veterans Administration hospital 
in Staten Island, New York, conducts a class 
in music for veteran patients. He teaches 
the men such things as harmony, capabilities 
and ranges of various instruments, and other 
subjects designed to improve their apprecia 
tion and understanding of music. The VA 
musical program is a part of an_ over-all 
Special Services program designed to take 
patients’ minds off their illnesses and disabiit- 
ties, and make them more receptive to medica! 
treatment, 
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EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR 





NOW available again! . a.0> 
RCA VICTOR Single 








for Elementary Schools 


Yes, by popular demand of teachers from all parts of the nation, 
RCA Victor is re-issuing, on single 78 rpm records, the educa- 
tional series that has been popular with schools for many years. 

These RCA Victor records were originally selected and recorded 
to aid in accomplishing specific aims and objectives in the school 
music program. They are recommended by leading music educators 
and have been accepted as the standard records for use in the 
classroom. 


Catalog includes Hundreds of Titles 


Choose your selections from hundreds of titles in such classifica- 
tions as: Songs, Melodies, Rhythmic Activities, Folk Dances, 
Games, Records for Rural Schools, etc. 

These RCA Victor Records are made of non-breakable vinyl 
plastic. They play at the conventional speed of 78 rpm. 


Records for 
‘<\ Rural Schools 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE CATALOG 








Educational Services, Dept.55-I 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J. 


Please send me catalog of single records in the RCA Victor 


Educational Series. 


ee) Name eee eee 
§) School 


“Hiy MASTERS VOICE” Street —— 











co... State 





DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 


Septembe, October, Nineteen Fifty 
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SELMER EXCLUSIVE ACCESSORIES 


Toldentone 


PuWSus PLASTIC REEDS 


At last a moneysaving reed that gives you all the advan- 
tages of plastic, yet, in the mouth, feels like a fine cane 
reed! Students, teachers, and professionals attest to the 
absolute uniformity they enjoy from Frosted Goldentones 
—no softening, sogginess, warping, cracking. 


ECONOMICAL because 
they last so long. 


Only *] 


Try one today at 
your music deal- 
er’s. Available for 
clarinet, alto sax 
and tenor sax. 











GUARANTEED 
FOR ONE FULL YEAR! 


Toldentone 


CLARINET * ALTO SAX * TENOR SAX 


MOUTHPIECES 


Designed and tested by 
Selmer experts for the right 
combination of tone and vol- 
ume. Moderately priced for 
students . . . and to make it 
economical for professionals 
to have matching mouth- 





F 


at your Music Dealer's 


pieces for doubling instru- 
ments. Your choice of ivory 
or black, medium facings 
only. 


Clarinet Ivory From 

Alto Sax or $ 

Tenor Sax Black 395 
GOLDENTONE 
MATCHED 


COMBINATIONS 


Mouthpiece, reed, 
ligature .. . de- 
signed to work 
as a team. Ask 
your dealer! 





topycts FOR SETTER wusit s 


You'll find Goldentone Reeds and Mouthpieces at your 
favorite music dealer’s, or write for latest literature. Address 
Dept. J91. SELMER, Elkhart, Indiana. 
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FELIX BOROWSKI, dean of music -ritics 
in Chicago, music professor and consu!tant 
composer and author, and for the last forty 
years program annotator for the Chicago Sym 
phony Orchestra concerts, was honored at a 
dinner on June 1 at the Sheraton Hotel jn 
Chicago. The dinner was the result of , 
spontaneous movement generated among musi 
cians, music lovers and patrons as a mark of 
recognition to Dr. Borowski. Olin Downes, 
music critic for the New York Times, spoke 
the dinner and presented Dr, Borowski with 
an album containing tributes from each of 
the fifty groups co-sponsoring the dinner. The 
Fine Arts Quartet played one of Dr. Borow. 
ski’s earliest compositions, “Quartet No. 3 in 
D Minor.” MENC was well represented 
among those attending the dinner. The com 
mittee on arrangements included: Mrs. Greg. 
ory Aleskow, Mrs. William Cowen, Claire 
Page and Mary Wickerham, 


ERNEST MANRING, who has been chair 
man of the Instrumental Affairs Committee 
for OMEA, has been appointed supervisor 
of instrumental music in the Cleveland, Ohio 
public schools. Mr. Manring is taking the 
position left vacant by the death of J. Leon 
Ruddick. 





MABELLE GLENN, who, since 1°21, wa 
director of music in the public schools and 
a leader in the musical life of Kansas City 
Mo., has retired to devote her major attention 
to writing and editorial work. Her state 
ment that she expects “to have more time 
to give to working with professional organi 
zations” is really something to contemplate 
in view of the continuous record of service 
Miss Glenn has had in the Music Educators 
National Conference and other organizations 
since she first began to teach. During that 
time she has always been available for com 
mittee assignments and other responsibilities 
in the working ranks. A life member, she 
has held various major positions including 
that of president of MENC from 1928-1930 
(the biennium when the adoption of a tf 
vised constitution made provision for the 
establishment of a business office and organ 
zation headquarters, which was opened @ 
1930 in Chicago at 64 East Jackson Blvd.) 
Among the other positions she has held @ 
MENC are: member of the Music Education 
Research Council; secretary of the Counce 
of Past Presidents; chairman of the orgai 
zation committee of the National Scho 
Vocal Association and first president of the 
Association, which was later merged wit 
the National School Band Association and 
the National School Orchestra Associatio 
to form the National School Band, Orchestra 
and Vocal Association. 


ROBERT W. MILTON, who has been wit 
the music department in Kansas City 
thirteen vears, will take the sition 0 
director of music. 
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NEW Super-Honed Valves and Slides - NEW Playing Ease 
and Tonal Beauty - NEW Nickel Silver Trim 


Notable instruments now finer than ever — that's the big news about these 
sah distinctive new Aristocrat Brasses. Rarely before have so many innovations 
and improvements been combined in one advance. Be sure to see them 
at your earliest convenience. Test their marvelous new tonal range 
and beauty. See the sensational new super-honed valves and 
pistons of Cornet and Trumpet — check their instant, easy action. 
Note how the super-honed Trombone slide glides with 
amazing new ease. Yet with all their great new values 
Buescher Aristocrat instruments are still reasonable and 
low in price. See them at your Buescher dealers today. 






B4 Trombone 





6 
Meg, 
%6, BUESCHER.. 


8 , IND. TOG 
4 o INSTRUMENT COMPANY ° ELKHART 1 
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HENRY KAUFMAN has resigned his po. 
sition as assistant professor of music at the 
University of Wisconsin, where he had tatght 
music history and theory since his appce:nt. 
ment in 1948, to go to Boston Univer:ity 
as assistant professor of music in cherge 
of classes in theory and contemporary music, 


RICHARD C. VON ENDE, former profe:sor 
of music at Texas State College for Women. 
will be the head of the Music Department 
and chairman of the Fine Arts Division at 
McMurry College, Abilene, Texas. 


JAMES S. RUTAN of the Great Southern 
Music Company, Atlanta, Ga., is the newly- 
elected editor of the Georgia Music News, 
Mr. Rutan succeeds Ronald J. Neil. 


ROBERT E. NYE, formerly head of the 
music department at State Teachers College 
in Florence, Ala., is mow an associate pro. 
fessor of music education at the Schoo! of 
Music, University of Oregon, Eugene. 


PAUL L. BOONE will be supervisor of 
music at the Shawnee, Okla., high school, 
He was formerly associate professor of in- : 
stri.mental music, Oklahoma Baptist Univer. ‘ 
sity, Shawnee. 


GEORGIA GARLID is now teaching at 
Winona State Teachers College (Minn.), 
She was formerly director of elementary 
music at Red Wing. 


MARY-ELIZABETH MONROE, of Harris. 
burg, Pa., has been appointed music education 
representative for the Theodore Presser Com- 
pany of Bryn Mawr, Pa. Miss Monroe has 
taught instrumental and choral music in 
both elementary and junior high schools, as 
well as having been associated with Philadel. 
phia radio station KYW. 


DUANE A. BRANIGAN, professor of music 
at the University of Illinois, has assumed 
duties as acting director of the School of 
Music. He replaces John M. Kuypers who 
is on leave of absence from the directorship 
for the coming year. Bernard Goodman has 
been elected musical director of the Uni- 
versity orchestras. 


CORRECTION. Lewis Henry Horton re. 


minds the Journal that he has been teaching 


' 
Only Through The Use of Rek-O-Kut s ‘ . 
. . in the Department of Music at Transylvania 
Continuously Variable - Speed College, Lexington, Ky., since 1946, and that 
previous to this he taught for four years at the 
e University of Kentucky. “Ho for Eastern 
Turntable of Broadcast Quality Kentucky,” Harrison Elliott’s article in the 
Mr. 


for the first time! 







You can teach or practice with the Masters by matching 
the pitch of their recordings to the exact pitch of your 

instrument! And maintain this pitch throughcut 
the entire playing of the recording without 
any further adjustments. The long sustained 
notes in the recording will be reproduced 
without warble or sourness. 











June-July Journal, states that Horton 
can this new and modern teaching method be accomplished! is at Morehead (Kentucky) State Teachers 
Plays At Any Speed From 25 College where, in fact, he taught from 1930- 

1942. 


To 100 R.P.M. Without ‘‘WoW’”’ 
Attaches to phonograph connection of your 
own radio or television set. 
With this new turntable you play the record and play the same com- 
position on your instrument. Either retard or increase the speed of 
the turntable until the pitch of the recording matches the exact pitch 
of your own instrument. The proper match is indicated when you 
hear only one instrument while both are actually being played simul- 
tanecusly. 
Model CVS-12P. .Portable Phono player attachment 
with 16-inch dual stylus Pickup. Plays all standard 
and microgroove records as well as 16°’ professional 
broadcast transcriptions. Plays through your radio. 
phonograph, amplifier or set. $124.95 net. 


Partial List Of Other Applications Turntable . . . 1|2" cast aluminum, 
Schools . . . Teaching . . . machined balanced and weighted 
music appreciation, voice, dramatics. for centrifugal fly-wheel perform- 
Dance Studios . . . Teach Faster ance 

. . « thumbas, square dancing, Motor... constant speed, 4 
polkas, etc. . . rhythms and steps pole, with VARICON DRIVE* 

are more easily taught when tempo Noise Level . . . —30db = maxi- 


is slowed mum below average recording 

Record Collectors . . . plays rec- _ level 

ords at best sounding speed Model CVS-12 . . . Chassis, Mo- 
SPECIFICATIONS tor & Turntable assembly only (for 


Speeds are regulated by a simple _ installation in your console) $84.95 net. 


movement of the lever. 
Sold by Leading Music Stores, Radio Parts 
Distributors and Audio-Visual Dealers. Write 
*Pat. Pend. for Full Descriptive Literature. TEACHER AT WORK: W. Otto Miessner 
gives last-minute instructions to some of the 
young participants in the Michigan Annual 


Music Festival held in Detroit, June 5, 1950. 
eal - nc In the massed concert cunducted by Mr. 
o7 a Miessner there were several thousand choral 


singers and an ensemble of 225 pianists and 
22 organists, for which an equal number of 


instruments were furnished for the festival 


38-17 QUEENS BOULEVARD LONG ISLAND CITY UP N. Y. by Grinnell Brothers. 





World's Foremost Manufacturer of High Fidelity and Broadcast Equipment 
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News TO ALL BANDMASTERS, 

&.. MUSIC EDUCATORS AND 
“ PERCUSSION SECTIONS 

aon A remarkably interesting and help- 

niver ful new guide to TYMPANI “‘care and 

- keeping.” Also has educational “‘his- 

wre torical highlights’’ on origin and 
j development of tympani as well as 

rs pictures, descriptions and prices of 

be latest, most modern Leedy & Ludwig 

oe Tympani. Just mail the coupon, or 

a a post card, for your FREE copy at 

musi Riot: Se ne no obligation. Send for it today! 

° we 

prship 

"Uni 

ote LEEDY & LUDWIG 

~~ ‘‘NATIONAL’? 

wets Pedal Tympani 

orto Leedy & Ludwig Tympani 

1908. offer exclusive features impor- 


tant to you. See the different 
models in the FREE booklet. 
Get it today! ‘‘National’”’ pedal 
tympani shown at right. 


























: 

I 
+4 | LEEDY & LUDWIG ! 
l DEPT. 923, ELKHART, INDIANA 

I 
I Please send FREE and without obligation: I 
[_] Leedy & Ludwig Tympani Technical Talks Booklet, ; 
1 (I leedy & Ludwig 1951 General Catalog | 
Name__ times — 
ssner Address_ a 7 ; = | 
= els loa / | 
anual City, Zone, Siete___$___ : eas - 1 

r © SEELL LG, 

noral EE I 
and a I 
r of DIVISION OF C. G. CONN LTD., ELKHART, INDIANA My Position ~ —— erent 
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HOW MANY REHEARSAL DAYS BEFORE 
CHRISTMAS? 


r—be YOUR SHOPPING EARLY —— 


NEW 1950 CANTATAS 
i} GLORY TO GOD. (S.A.T.B.) Arranged from 


| themes of Gounod by Ellen Jane Lorenz. 


The Christmas story is effectively presented 
through the memorable, yet easily sung melo- 
dies of Gounod, in a work of true dramatic 
power. 


CAROLS OF CHRISTMAS. (S.A.B.) A carol 
cantata by Ellen Jane Lorenz. 
This work is an interesting potpourri of most 
of the best-loved carols, woven together in a 
distinctive fantasy. 














CANTATA-DRAMA 


MIRACLE AT THE INN. Surdam-Wilson. The 
Christmas story is portrayed as it affects the 
innkeeper’s son Matthias (Matthew) who later 
becomes one of Jesus’ disciples. Suitable for 
Jr. or Sr. High. Requires a choir of mixed 
voices. 














PAGEANTS 


THREE CANDLES. Sharp-Peery. A dignified 
pageant for Sr. High, requiring a choir of 
mixed voices. 

THE SHEPHERD AND THE ANGEL. Kerr. A 
charming and tender Christmas story, ending 
with the Nativity scene. Suitable for the 
Grades. Requires a Junior Choir of unchanged 
voices. 

















CAROL COLLECTIONS 


e STANDARD CHRISTMAS CAROLS. A collection 
of best-known carols for S.A.T.B.; S.S.A.; S$.S.A.A.; 
T.T.B.B; S.A.B; S.A. or Unison with optional 
descant. 

e LEGENDARY CAROLS. A collection of carols 
based upon legends. S.A.T.B. or Unison. 

¢ CHRISTMAS CAROLS AND CHORALES. Beau- 


tiful, but less familiar carols, for S.A.T.B. or 








Unison. 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
209 S. State St. 501 E. 3rd St. 50 Walker St. 
Chicago 4 Dayton 1, Ohio New York 13 
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EMMETT R. SARIG has been appointe 
associate professor in the School of Mus 
and Extension Division of the University « 
Wisconsin. Mr. Sarig, who has been lecture 
in the School of Music and acting direct 
of the University bands since 1948, will b 
in charge of the midwinter music clini 
the spring music festival, and the summe 
music clinic for the School of Music. H 
will spend the greater part of his tim- 
directing extra-class music programs for the 
Extension centers, and will offer leadershi; 
training institutes on a regional basis to e: 
list locai help in staging local talent program 


ROBERT CHOATE leaves his position «s 
director of music education in the Oaklani, 
Calif., public schools to go to Northwestern 
University where he has accepted appoint 
ment as professor of music education in the 
School of Music. Mr. Choate has recently 
been named chairman of the MENC Editoria! 
Board. 


HAROLD YOUNGBERG, formerly directu: 
of music in the Springfield, Mass., public 
schools will take Mr. Choate’s place as direc- 
tor of music education in Oakland. 


RICHARD C. BERG has accepted the posi- 
tion of director of music in the Spring- 
field, Mass., public schools. He was formerly 
supervisor of instrumental music in Baltimore, 


Md. 


LEE FISER, former choir director at Del- 
mar College, Corpus Christi, Tex., and on the 
staff of the School of Music at Indiana Uni 
versity where he has been doing work to 
ward a doctor’s degree, will direct the Texas 
Agricultural and Industrial College A 
Cappella Choir next year. Mr. Fiser starts 
his work at Texas A & I this fall, replacing 
Raymond P. Elliott who has resigned to join 
the staff of Texas Technological College. 


PASCHAL MONK, having completed a 
year’s work toward his Ph.D. at the Univer- 
sity of lowa, has joined the faculty of Sacra- 
mento State College, Sacramento, California. 
Mr. Monk was the chairman of the Division 
of Music at Minot State Teachers College, 
Minot, North Dakota. 


BENJAMIN B. BERNSTEIN has been ap- 
pointed string and orchestra director at 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne. 
Mr. Bernstein was formerly at Hampton 
Institute, Hampton, Va. 


EDWARD G. KALB formerly music instruc- 
tor in the College of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has joined the field staff 
of the American Music Conference, 


EZRA SCHABAS has left his position at the 
University of Massachusetts to be assistant 
professor of music in charge of the music 
education program at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ARNOLD LEHMANN will be head of the 
choral department of the Cleveland (Ohio) 
Lutheran High School, and is doing graduate 
work at: Western Reserve University. 





TEACHER AT WORK: George Waln of 
Oberlin Conservatory, helps two young 
clarinetists at Dallas, Texas, while another 
pupil listens. The picture was made at the 
Alex. W. Spence Junior High School, Dallas, 
where Alicia Skeet is the teacher. An article 
by Mr. Waln dealing with trends in clarinet 
playing will appear in an early issue. 
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4) Wj Educational Music Bureau gives the fastest service on 


the nation’s most complete library of school music 
materials. 


Write for your copy of the hig, new 1950 EMB GUIDE. It is the most 


complete listing of school music materials of all publishers available. 


* 


Vocal music for choruses, operettas and cantatas @ Text books and literature @ Band and 
orchestra music @ Instrumental solo and ensemble music @ Instrumental methods @ A 
complete stock of equipment, supplies and teaching aids for every phase of music education, 
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J. MARVIN LINDLEY will head the .- 
strumental Division of the Music Departme at 
at East Tennessee State College, beginni ig 
this fall. For the past two years he has 

FROM been president of the East Tennessee Mu ic 

Education Association, and president of tie 

East Tennessee Band and Orchestra Assoc.a- 

tion. He is also a member of the board of 


control of the Tennessee Music Educators V 
Association. 
B 


DAVID L. WILMET, formerly Assistant : 
Professor of Music at Meredith College in ¢c! 


. 
Suite Raleigh, N. C. has accepted a position as q 
Director of Music Education, Board of 


Public Instruction, Jacksonville, Fla. 

















BRANDON MEHRLE is in charge of choral Fi 
— S.A.T.B. Ga cappella music at the high school and Junior College. M 
at Burlington, Ia. He received his masters 
degree at Northwestern University this sum- ¥ 
by Charles }. Bryan = b 
EDWARD G. EVANS, JR., has been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of the music department H 
Retin wc cccccccse o Meme Virwmaque Came ....2..-+ ae at Western Reserve University in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Mr. Evans had previously taught 
Literature .........Flower in the Crannied Wall .... .15 os Mestieemeen CGaiesnien, Sentinentens ar 
Geometry Tererere:. . . |, 2 Regular Polygon co. ae Louisiana College, and Cleveland College. 12 
American History ....These Are the Times ......... .20 ALBERT H. FOSTER, JR., has joined 


Mills Music, Inc., and will operate out of 


the Chicago office. Mr. Foster, with many 
j. FISCHER & e years of experience in the piano teaching Bl 
Re 


field, was formerly with Clayton F. Summy 


Co. 

119 West 40th Street NEW YORK 18, N. Y. J. K. EHLERT, formerly at the North De 
Branch of the University of Minnesota in Dv- Fa 
luth, will be the Dean of the School of 
Fine Arts, Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. Dr. Bo 





Ehlert will assume his new responsibilities this 
fall. 


b T MENT GEORGE T. GRAY will succeed Mary C. 
FAV Donovan as supervisor of music in Green- 


wich, Connecticut. Mr. Gray, has been the 
instrumental instructor in Greenwich since 








CLARINET AND PIANO 1931. 
CUNLIFFE .COLLECTION OF CLARINET SOLOS $1.00 
HARTMAN coe WARNER CLARINET ENSEMBLES (4 Bb Clarinets). : 1.00 
WARMELIN ..ORPHEAN CLARINET SOLOS ....0W. ... 1.00 
WARMELIN ORPHEAN CLARINET DUETS.......00000.. eo 
CORNET AND PIANO 
CLARKE OLYMPIAN CORNET SOLOS, 2 Vols., each 1.00 | 
HUMPHREYS ..COLLECTION OF CORNET SOLOS. . 1.00 W 
MESANG cece. WARNER CORNET ENSEMBLES (4 B> Cornets) 1.00 4 
SIMON OLYMPIAN CORNET DUETS 1.20 C 
TROMBONE AND PIANO the 
cum... EOLIAN TROMBONE SOLOS... seosessssseeseeee 4,00 ne 
E> ALTO SAXOPHONE AND PIANO. WI 
MESANG......... -..u.ORPHEAN Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE SOLOS . 1.00 = 
SNARE AND BASS DRUMS a | 
ee LEGIONNAIRE DRUMMER, THE... .. 1.00 in 
XYLOPHONE OR MARIMBA SOLOS AND PIANO The 
BETHANCOURT.....COLL. OF XYLOPHONE OR MARIMBA SOLOS . 1.00 the 
istr 


Write For “On Approval" Copies 





CHART MUSIC PUBLISHING HOUSE, INC. 
506 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 5, Illinois 

















Fhe new Easy (Christmas (Cantata 


YOU HAVE BEEN WAITING FOR! 
Alleluia, Christ is Born! es Elliott = - : lian ial Sona yp RAYMOND F. DVORAK (left), conductor 


New, powerful, and distinctive; easy to prepare in a short time. Send for examination copy. of the University of Wisconsin Band, with 
Austin A. Harding, conductor emeritus ol 


the University of Illinois Band. The picture of - 
R A -_ M oO N D A, C oO M P A N 4 was made on June 5, 1950, at Bloomington, 
Illinois, on which day Illinois Wesleyan Uni- wor 
. . versity conferred upon Mr. Dvorak an honor- 
118 W. Ohio St. Chicago 10 ary degree of Doctor of Music. Friends ies 
throughout the United States who have fol- 
lowed Mr. Dvorak’s valiant struggle axainst 
odds during his two-year period of recovery 


MUSIC EDUCATION SOURCE BOOK from the near-fatal railroad accident — 


cost him his right arm and very nearly 
$3.50 postpaid of his legs, will be delighted to know that Pp 
; : he is returning to his post as director of the U 
Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. — Wisconsin Band, and is feeling just as fit 
and capable as the picture indicates, — 
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Choice Selection of 
Band Music — Medium Grade 


Volkwein's Modern Way Method by L. J. Dippolito 


Bard and Orchestra Instruments. Playable in Combination. Exer- 
cises in Unison. Easy pieces harmonized. A short-cut method for 
quick results Piano-Conductor $2.00. Other books 75¢ each 


First Grade Band Book 
March Size for band parts. 
young bands. Fu 


by Geo. Southwell 


Contains 24 very easy pieces for 


instrumentation. Effective for large or small 


bands. Piano-Conductor $1.00. Per book 40c 
Heart of America Band Book by Karl King 
and other well known composers. March size band book contains 
12 marches, 2 waltzes and an overture. Full instrumentation. 


Pieno-Conductor $1.00. Per book 40c 


Blue and Grey Patrol—Dalbey; arr. Paul Yoder ... $3.50 


Red Rhythm Valley—Charles Lee Hill - $3.00 
Day in the Park, Novelty—Ed. Chenette . $3.00 
Fantasie on My Old Kentucky Home—Dalbey $3.50 
Bogar—Fantasy in Symphonic Style—Geary $7.50 





BACH 


Eight Little Preludes and Fugues 
For Organ 
Edited by Dr. Caspar Koch 
$1.25 


Who is the composer of this set of Preludes and Fugues? 
How did faulty progressions result in Fugue 1? What is 
the authentic reading of the missing measure in Fugue 
Il? How are the triplets in Prelude IV to be performed? 
What tempo changes are implied in Prelude V? What 


is wrong with the accepted version of the counter-subject 
in Fugue VII? 


The above questions are among the many answered by 
the editor of this new edition. 
istration by Porter Heaps. 


GRADUS AD PARNASSUM 


Book Il 
Compiled and Edited by 
Dr. Caspar Koch 
$2.50 


A collection of 93 Organ Studies by the Great Masters 
of four centuries. From easy pieces for beginners to 
works touching the borderland of virtuosity. 


Hammond Organ reg- 








Volkwein Band Marches 


Solid, Snappy, Well Arranged 


= _........ Arr, Paul Yoder 

X Eyes of Texas _........ Arr. Hall-Eisenberg 

X Hail West Virginia _.............. by Miller, Arr. Panella 
(Official Song of West Virginia University) 

March Gloria . . Original Arr. by Barnes 


Eyes of Texas _. 


X Rainbow Division _ . Danny Nirella 
Imperial March ......... . Karl King 
X Little Giant ......... ates - Original Arr, by Barnes 
X Goliad—Concert March . Berryman 
Royal Welcome Home .... - Rosenkrans 
Colonel Miners _................. . Rosenkrans 
First Regiment Band . , . Atkisson 
R. M. B. March _...... disci . Jarrett 
X Brown Cheering Song ..... . Hall 
X Georgia Tech ........................ .... Hall 
Trojan Marching Song - siaaiacapeiiiced .... Hall 


Full Band $1.25 each. © Symphonic Band (X) $2.00 each 


Novelties — March Size for Band 


Charles Lee Hill ....$1.25 





Mars at Midnight 
(A Swing Classic) 
Annie Laurie in Swingtime ...... Alberto Columbo .$1.25 
Battle of the Band _................. Alberto Columbo .$1.25 
Blind Mice Are Strutting _......Alberto Columbo ..$1.25 
Handy Trombone __... A. F. Wendland ....$1.25 
Silhouette in Rhythm - .....Wheeler ..................$1.25 
Yankee Doodle in Swing _.....Lou Halmy —............ $1.25 


THREE MOZART SONATAS 


Arranged by Paul J. Dahm 


Die See Tek Ge ne $1.25 
Duet for Flute (or Oboe) and 2nd Clarinet ............ $1.25 
These Sonatas were begun by Mozart in Salzburg, Austria 
in 1779 at the age of 23. They have been carefully 
edited for two clarinets and transposed and arranged for 
Flute or Oboe and Clarinet. There is so little material 
for woodwind duets that they should be a great joy and 
of immense value to the advanced student as well as the 
professional musician. 








Technical Work for Violin by Gaylord Yost 
STUDIES IN PIZZICATO AND HARMONICS 
$1.00 


Two of the most important technical devices for violin— 
left-hand pizzicato and harmonics—are neglected be- 
cause of their infrequent use in the standard violin 
repertoire. Hence, the enormous benefit derived from 
the practice of both is missed by violinists and serious 
violin students. Dr. Yost's book fills a distinct need in 
the pedagogic literature and is a welcome and valuable 
contribution. It is a complete exposition of these phases 
of technic. 





If your dealer cannot supply, send your order direct to the publisher. 
Brochures of most of the above publications are available from the publisher free upon request. 


Published by 


———___.__ 


VOLKWEIN BROS. INC. 


Pittsburgh, 22, Pa. 














September-October, Nineteen Fifty 
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NEW TEACHING AIDS FOR MUSIC TEACHERS saiiaiandie 
N 
Tr 
RALPH HAWKES. Journal readers il! ul 
learn with deep regret of the death on August pl 
18, 1950, of Ralph Hawkes, senior director of ™ 
Boosey Hawkes, Ltd., and trustee of Covent th 
Garden Opera House, London. News of iis 
unexpected passing reaches the Journal office 
just as this issue goes to press. 
SPENCER  PRACTI- BOH MAKOVSKY, band director and teach. Bi 
BOARD. The perfect MUS-ED DRUM er of woodwinds, nationally prominent and 
PIANO-LIKE keyboard COURSE. A Modern Re- beloved figure in Oklahoma music circles, Th 
makes class teachin © spi died last June 13. He was head of the 
®! corded Drum Course . ul 
easier peer . music department at A. & M. College, Still- the 
y a aap water, Okla., for twenty-eight years and re- hir 
® PRACTICAL : ave a top tired in 1943 with director emeritus status. 
® ACCEPTABLE flight drum teacher on KEATON MUSIC TYPE- A former president of Oklahoma A. & M. on 
® PORTABLE c your staff constantly on WRITER. A Simple Prac- said of Mr. Makovsky “We hire him to teach a 
® CONVENIENT Mus-Ed records. tical music typewriter. music, but what he does is build men.” 
® DURABLE ¢ RUDIMENTS _ | Aayone can Keaton-type ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER, organist, 
® GUARANTEED @ SWING DRUMMING anusse. Bach scholar, founder and director of the Fil 
® REASONABLE ® AUTHENTIC LATIN @ FAST Bach festivals at Berea, Ohio, and director 
AMERICAN RHYTHMS ® ECONOMICAL emeritus of the Baldwin-Wallace College Tw 
Only $29.75 each. (school | Only $52.00 a _ set. | Only $225.00 (school Conservatory, died July 20. Dr. Riemen- HA 
discount) (school discount) discount) schneider was president of the Ohio Music 
Prices subject to change without notice. Teachers Association 1930-31, and president cor 
Write for your free folder on any of the above listed items. = Pp ic yeti pad page Bs ns: ine 
7 s ome anc 
EDUCATIONAL MUSIC METHODS CO. of his Bach library, housed at the conserv- anc 
9413 ARROYA VISTA DRIVE, PHOENIX, ARIZONA atory and planned as a gift to the college 
upon his death. In the library are original 
editions and other valuable works pertaining tc 
Bach. 
e ° ° e WILLIAM F. ZECH, SR., former head 
Cincinnati Conservato of 15Ic of the string division of San Francisco State 
ry Teachers College music department and 
Luther A. Richman, Mus. D., Ed. D., Director and Dean of Faculty well-known violinist and orchestra conductor, 
’ : : ie c 5 aa died May 26, 1950. He organized the Zech 
Established 1867. Operated under auspices Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts. Affiliated Orchestra which for a period of | thirty- 
with University of Cincinnati. Complete school of music—Faculty of international reputa- five years served in educating many of the 
tion. Degrees, Diplomas, Certificates. Dormitories. 10 acre campus. members of the San Francisco Symphony 
Address C. M. Benjamin, Registrar, Dept. S., Cincinnati 19, Ohio Orchestra and others in the music pro- 


fession to the better understanding, appre- 
ciation and rendition of orchestra music. In 
1935 the Zech Orchestra consolidated with the 
San Francisco State College Philharmonic 
Orchestra under his direction. This orchestra 
functioned until the middle 1940s when Mr. 
Zech retired from his position on the faculty 


Band Masters! of the college, where he served from 1931, 
Band Musicians! 
we've got the catalog for you... 


THE NEW PRESSER CATALOG OF BAND MUSIC 


Comprehensive and complete . . . with music for all 
size and grade bands . . . by the top composers and 
arrangers. 








Original band compositions @ Special arrangements 
and transcriptions of symphonic masterpieces ® 
Solo, ensemble, and chamber works for band instru- 
ments ® Methods and studies ¢ Literature books 
. . » PLUS many graphic thumb-nail sketches of the 
composers and arrangers. 

There’s a FREE copy waiting for you send for it 
today! 





PLAQUE presented on behalf of the National 
Schooi Band, Orchestra and Vocal Association 





THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
Bryn Mawr, Penna. 
Please send me a FREE copy of 
THE NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG OF BAND MUSIC. 


to Mrs. J. Ruddick. Mr. Ruddick, 
whose untimely death February 11, 1950 
was reported in the February-March Journal, 
was vice-president and member of the Exect- 
tive Council of NSBOVA; had held various 
posts in the MENC auxiliary and the parent 


Leon 














NAME 
ADDRESS organization, including the offices of president 
CITY & STATE of MENC North Central Division, member of 
the National Executive Committee and Board 
of Directors. 
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BOOSTERS for better BANDS 


MINUTE MARCH BAND BOOK 


Twelve Easy Brilliant One-Minute Marches by LOUIS CASTEL- 

LUCCI. Each of these twelve marches require but one minute to 

play. Excellent for all athletic events where short brisk complete 

marches are needed. By adding an original text to anyone of 
these you can come up with a new pep-song for your school. 

Parts, each .40 Conductor .50 

Write for Sample Conductor Part. 


BASIC BAND BOOK 


Thirty Progressive and Original Compositions by CLIFFORD P. 
LILLYA. Presented on the very easy level, this material develops 
the student's individual technique and at the same time enables 
him to take part in group playing. Particularly suitable for various 
ensemble groups selected from within the band. Contents include 
a Choral, Minuet, Serenade, Overtures, Waltzes, Marches, etc. 
Parts, each .40 Conductor 1.25 
Write for Sample Conductor Part. 


FIRST CONCERT BAND BOOK 


Twenty-eight Progressive and Original Compositions by 
HAROLD M. JOHNSON. Here is original material arranged in ac- 
cordance with accepted teaching procedures for young bands. 
New problems are logically introduced in easy step-by-step stages 
and are indexed for ready reference. The waltzes, marches, chorales 
and novelties are designed to hold the student's interest. 

Parts, each .40 Conductor 1.00 


Result proven aids and 
promising new material 


THE GOLDMAN BAND SYSTEM 


For developing Tone — Intonation — Phrasing by EDWIN 
FRANKO GOLDMAN. Two extraordinary books of study and con- 
cert material in which Dr. Goldman reveals his own training 
methods which, if faithfully followed, will put any band in the 
topmost rank. Tone, Intonation and Phrasing are developed in 
Book | through Unisonal Exercises, Harmonized Major Scales, Chre- 
matic and Minor Scales (Unison and Harmonized) and Scales 
Harmonized in Choral Style. In Book II these qualities are de 
veloped in Hymns and Chorals, Opera and Oratorio Extracts, Trans 
criptions from Piano and Organ Classics, Airs of Various Nations, 
etc. Parts, each .50 Conductor's Part: Book t 1.00 

Book Il 1.50 Teacher's Manual 1.00 


THESE NEW WORKS DESERVE SPECIAL ATTENTION 


(see them at your local dealer) FULL SYM. 
CANTA SURRIENTO, de Curtis-Castellucci (J 48!) 4.50 7.00 


CITADEL (Overture), David Bennett (J 480) 6.00 9.00 
CSARDAS, Monti-Bennett (J 479) 5.00 7.50 
OLD MacDONALD HAD A FARM (Novelty), 

Isaac (J 478) 6.00 9.00 
OUVERTURE DRAMATIQUE, Andrieu-Chidester 

(J 486) 5.50 8.00 


TWO ETUDES: Etude No. 30 by Rosé (Clarinet 
Section in unison) ; Etude No. I! by Arban 
(Cornet Section in unison) adapted and ar- 


ranged by Clifford P. Lillya (J 482) 4.50 7.00 
Conductor Part, each 1.25 Parts, each .50 


Have you heard Capitol Records’ new album “A Festival Concert of Symphonic Band Music"’. 
Includes five Carl Fischer Symphonic Band arrangements recorded exactly as published. 


Order from your local dealer or write directly to Dept. 12a 


MUSICAL EQUIPMENT 


STORAGE 


The complete  -iser 
pictured at right is 
stored in one stack 
2’x9’1x6’h. Over 
400% saving in stor- 
age space! 








(Make These Three Set-Ups with One Set of — 
























Put your group up where you can see 
them — the results are marvelous — they 
look better, they feel better, they per- 
form better! 





Wenger risers are sturdily constructed of 
3," fir plywood. Permanent, steel, auto- 
matic, friction braces make erection and 
disassembly a joy compared with older 
methods. 


Standard eighteen section riser accom- 
penne 60-75 players, as pictured — 
$726.00 Complete. 


Standing three-step riser for 
standing chorus, 15-18 singers — 


$37.50. 







WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


3-in-| RISERS for BAND, ORCHESTRA and SEATED CHORUS. 

















WENGER 





2i' 














so 1 | 
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MUSIC 
| — EQUIPMENT CO. 























MFGS. The SOUSAPHONE CHAIR-STAND * The REEDCONDITIONER 
PLAYERS. & SNARE DRUM STANDS * The SNARE DRUM PRACTICE PAD + ALLIED EQUIPMENT 


Sebtember-October, Nineteen Fifty 


¢ NON-COLLAPSIBLE 


34- 





OWATONNA 2, MINNESOTA 
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_ ey, Divedbacs / 


Plan your Christmas Concerts 
with reliable AMP choruses 
















SSA: 


EL NINO JESUS — Spanish Caro! Sister M. Elaine ... .15 
AND THE ANGEL WOKE THE SHEPHERDS Joaquin Nin —........ .20 
tANGELUS AD PASTORES AIT — SAA or SAT Monteverdi ........... .20 


Catherine Croker — 


A CHRISTMAS SONG 
...Moller-Holst, arr. .. .10 


SILENT NIGHT — SAB with sop. solo 


SONG TO THE VIRGIN — SSA or SA. .....Joseph Marx .......... .15 
THE VIRGIN'S SLUMBER SONG ..Max Reger ............ .15 
TTBB: 

THE VIRGIN'S SLUMBER SONG Max Reger ........... .15 
+WELCOME YULE — with baritone solo Healy Willan ......... .20 


SATB: 











ALL AROUND THE CHRISTMAS TREE Stuart-Klein _.... — 
+THE ANGEL TO THE SHEPHERDS — SSATB Topff-Hugh Ross .... .25 
A CHRISTMAS LEGEND ..Wilma Mirelle ..... .15 
COME YE TO BETHLEHEM Albert Kranz .......... .12 
GENTLE CHRIST AND LORD ABOVE Albert Kranz ......... .12 
GLORIA (FOR FESTAL OCCASIONS) -Robert Hall ......... .15 
GLORIA IN EXCELSIS DEO — with SSA antiphonal choir. Paul Sifler ............ .20 
+MAKE WE MERRY ..... ....Healy Willan, arr. .20 
MARY SAT SPINNING Albert Kranz ......... .12 
O HAPPINESS, O GLADNESS Albert Kranz ......... .12 






ONCE ON A TIME, CHRIST CAME TO US — with so- 


prano solo 






Cornelius-Norden .. .15 










THE SHEPHERDS — with soprano solo Cornelius-Norden .. .15 
SONG TO THE VIRGIN Joseph Marx ....... .15 
+THE TWELVE DAYS OF CHRISTMAS — SSATB Healy Willan, arr. .20 
THE VIRGIN'S SLUMBER SONG .Max Reger ............ .15 








+Recent publications 


Reference Copies Avathalle bi | Chaat Directors 
ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


New York City 19, N. Y. 










25 West 45th Street 


(or your local dealers) 









SPECIAL PRICES for the 
CHESLEY MILLS TIME BELLS 


Each True Toned Bell SEPARATELY MOUNTED. Music and mallets with 


each set. 
20 Bells Chromatic $36.00, Carrying Case, $5.00 
8 Bells One Octave $16.00, Carrying Case, $3.50 
5 Bells CtoG $10.00, Carrying Case, $2.50 


Grown-ups and children enjoy this BELL game. 
Only ONE BELL to each player makes it fun to count. 
New catalogue of Audio-Visual material and a small signature chart sent 
free upon request. 
The CHESLEY MILLS STUDIOS, 
2159 EWING ST. Los Angeles 39, Calif. 
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THE NEW 1950 


CATALOG 


Now Ready For Mailing 





Write for this new 
free large Catalog — 
the Nation's most 
complete. Devoted ex- 
clusively to Stringed 
Orchestral Instru 
ments, 





William Lewis and Son 
30 E. Adams St. 


Chicago 3, Illinois 
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FIRST IN THE NEW FULLERTON WOLFE SONG SERIES 
21 e 
20 
69 
71 
r 4 
4 
60 
55 
l, 66 
16 
18 By Irving Wolfe, Head, Division of Music, George Peabedy College 
58 for Teachers, Nashville 
49 Margaret Fullertori, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Fal!s 
7 The new Fullerton-Wolfe Song Series combines both SEEING 
58 and FEARING so that children learn to sing quickly and musically 
They see the music in TOGETHER WE SING. They hear the music 
70 on the FOLLETT EDUCATIONAL RECORDS. Here is an ideal pro- 
a gram for the ungraded school or for any school that needs a song 
= : book with songs for all the grades. 
64 : Suitable for Grades 1-8, TOGETHER WE SING contains 220 songs 
63 a eee ee ee ee with many extra materials for listening, rhythmic activities, and the 
4 ’ Se understanding of musical structure 
47 { Other New Music Material , For best results: Use the Teachers’ Guide for TOGETHER WE 
. enon idee Hie 
. [MERRY SONGS by Winifred Loerch Gomez|> SING Here you are provided with complete a for carrying 
16 | Songs of all the things a child loves most! out a successful school music program using both the book and the 
6 } sg | ce illustrations Grades 1-4. } records 
57 | rice . 
68 | MAN MADE MUSIC, New Edition byl? RECORDS 
R rams © ...... ,. ik ie, tabites dea Each of the first three albums contains four unbreakable plastic 
4 {| of the stanpe power end heave biclery 4 ' records with simple attractive songs for young beginners as well as 
3, 71 | music. Grades 5-8. Price $2.75 several-part songs for older groups. Album 4 (Patriotic Songs) and 
“ { g g 
4, 70 A NEW HANDBOOE OF MUSIC HISTORY. } Album 5 (Christmas Carols) contain five records each 
- {/Revised oe he gy me | We are glod to send copies of TOGETHER WE SING and the Al- 
61 q| ancient master to contemporary modern in bums on approval to all interested teachers 
~ { a a — ow bign|P TOGETHER WE SING—S1.86 list 
school, college, or music scl i - F 
42 == ao : veo ne RECORDS—Albums I, 2, 3 each $5.00 postpaid 
“ a oe ee Albums 4, 5 each $6.25 postpaid 
67 
6 * Ps * 
3 FOLLET T PUBLISHING co. 1257 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 











. 66 
. 44 
3 
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ing POW ER-FORGED 

- MECHANI SM Genuine cold-hammered, 

a drop-forged keys are standard 

bes equipment on all models. 

l 
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RECORDS now ready 
for OUR SINGING WORLD 


By LILLA BELLE PITTS, MABELLE GLENN, and LORRAIN E. WATTERS 


THE FIRST GRADE BOOK — 2 Albums of four 10” records each 
SINGING ON OUR WAY — 1 Album of four 10” records 


Now records can make the music lesson more enjoyable for grades one and two. They 
help both teacher and pupil to learn the songs accurately and serve as models for inter- 
pretation, tempo, and enunciation. Piano accompaniments enrich the performance. 
Occasional sound effects add greatly to the enjoyment of the song. Many piano selec- 
tions, played in the same mood and rhythm, follow the songs. These selections give 
children an opportunity for rhythmic expression. 


Place your order for records with your nearest Ginn and Company office. Records for 
Singing and Rhyming and for Singing Every Day, the books for grades three and four, 
will be ready in January. 


OUR SINGING WORLD series now offers books for kindergarten through grade four — The Kin- 
dergarten Book, The First Grade Book, Singing as We Play (Primer I), Singing All the Day 
(Primer I]), Singing on Our Way (Grade 2), Singing and Rhyming (Grade 3), Singing Every 
Day (Grade 4). Teaching suggestions and piano accompaniments available. For more information 
about this new series which features a developmental approach to music education, write for 
circular #706. 







GINN AND 
COMPANY : 


N 


BOSTON 17 NEW YORK 11 CHICAGO 16 
ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 COLUMBUS 16 
SAN FRANCISO 3 
TORONTO 5 
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The Time to Call a Halt Is Now 


of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools is the cause of grave concern 
among music educators everywhere. This action was 
based upon the recommendation of the Contest Com- 
mittee of the NCA that interscholastic music contests be 
discontinued. The recommendation we understand, is 
to be voted upon next March by the Commission on 
Secondary Schools, which is the legislative body com- 
posed of representatives from each of the NCA mem- 
ber schools in the nineteen states of the North Central 
area. 
In a short supporting argument the committee states: 


“Music in the secondary schools should serve in 
at least two ways in educating pupils: First, the 
teaching of music in the field of general education 
should be aimed toward giving pupils the opportunity 
of learning to enjoy good music. Second, it should be 
kept in mind that for those pupils who have particu- 
lar and outstanding talents for music, opportunity 
for specialization should be provided. The group 
taking advantage of this second purpose will be com- 
paratively small. More empasis should be placed on 
appreciation, enjoyment of, and participation in 
music. 

“The Committee believes that contests in music 
tend to emphasize specialization in music rather than 
the general education aspects.” 


A RECENT ACTION taken by an important committee 


Here is a sweeping recommendation which, if adopted 
by the Commission on Secondary Schools, will affect 
the activities of thousands of schools, hundreds of thou- 
sands of high school students. 

But how much weight should be assigned to a recom- 
mendation which is supported only by such words as 
believes and tend? When we believe in a thing it is be- 
cause we are convinced that the facts at hand support our 
belief, and we reserve the right to adhere to the tenets 
and principles thereof until such time as facts no longer 
support our belief. Nevertheless, though we fight for our 
own beliefs, until we have assembled the facts which 
make an opposite point of view untenable, we do not 
enact laws, rules, or even offer recommendations which 
operate as dictums to those who hold opposing beliefs. 
Most assuredly, we are not justified in proposing 
laws or rules on the basis of data which “tend” to sup- 
port our own conclusions. The mere fact that there is 
a discernible tendency in a certain direction does not 
prove that all other courses of action are wrong, and 
should be eliminated by fiat. 

This leads to our first criticism: The action of the 
Contest Committee of NCA is not based on a scientific 
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investigation of facts. Music educators themselves have 
held conflicting beliefs about contests ever since they 
were inaugurated in the school field many years ago. 
We have argued the merits and demerits of the con- 
test movement with passionate intensity. We have 
formed our individual beliefs on the basis of such an 
interchange of ideas and have used these beliefs as the 
basis for action. We have been quite content to let the 
other fellow go his way as long as we retained the same 
privilege for ourselves. It may be that the time has 
come for a more scientific investigation of the whole 
contest movement with an impartial marshaling of all 
ascertainable facts. There are many school systems 
which have entered music contests (we call them com- 
petition-festivals) for a long period of years during 
which period their neighbors have not participated. A 
comparison of the music programs of a representative 
number of such schools would not be an impossible 
task. 

The committee of the North Central Association 
apparently did not proceed on any such scientific 
basis. Frankly, we are a little amazed and quite disil- 
lusioned to find that leadership of such an important 
and esteemed organization is content to make a 
sweeping recommendation based on not a shred of 
scientific evidence. We wonder what would have 
happened if the NCA Committee believed that music 
contests were good educational projects? Would it 
then have recommended that all schools enter con- 
tests? Certainly, if a recommendation is made that 
schools be prohibited from participation it would 
be just as logical to recommend the opposite course 
of action. Music educators with opposing viewpoints 
on contests cannot help feeling that such legislation 
is inimical to the best interests of music education. 


There is inherent in this action an even greater dan- 
ger. The proposal concerning music contests was only 
one of many recommendations made by this same com- 
mittee, which singled out for attention certain specific 
fields, but not all the fields in which competition is a 
common activity. For instance, the committee also rec- 
ommended the elimination of art and speech contests 
and even approved a recommendation concerning the 
type of awards to be presented at commencement! 

A serious question immediately arises, as to the ex- 
tent and scope of the authority which can be appropri- 
ated to itself by an accrediting agency such as the North 
Central Association. The history of public education 
in American schools clearly delineates a basic belief in 
the decentralization of authority in educational matters. 
Anything which arouses public fears of too much cen- 
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tralization of educational control is promtly throttled by 
the people themselves. Warnings that the North Central 
Association should not attempt to take over the 
cisions concerning educational problems which are the 
individual community are already 


de- 


prerogative of each 
evident. 

We believe that local Boards of Education and 
their administrative officers are competent to de- 
cide such matters as the types of awards to be given 
at commencement and whether their schools should 
or should not be represented in art, debate and mu- 
sic contests. When those activities no longer serve 
a local need, they will gradually wither and die and 
the problem will have been solved in a truly demo- 
cratic manner. In short, we believe in democracy in 
education in deed as well as in word, in the right of 
the individual community to make decisions which 
best meet local needs and interests. And we unalter- 
ably oppose the promulgation of philosophy by edict, 
regardless of whether that philosophy agrees or dis- 
agrees with our own personal beliefs. 


School boards, administrators, music educators, par- 
ents and students should not take comfort from the fact 
that the action proposed by the North Central Associa- 
tion was in the form of a recommendation. The “recom- 
mendation” obviously is a trial balloon, and unless alj 
interested parties make a vigorous effort to let in the 
light of democratic thought, the recommendation will 
soon turn into a regulation. This would open up enor- 
mous possibilities for future centralized control. 

The time to call a halt is now. 

PAUL VAN BODEGRAVEN 





This editorial was prepared by Mr. Van Bodegraven as a special 
assignment from the Editorial Board of which he is a member. The 
editorial was authorized by the Board of Directors of the Music Ed 
ucators National Conference upon recommendation of the Executive 
Committee (May 28, 1950) and has been approved by the officers of 
the National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Association, and 
various other official groups of the MENC. It is believed that the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and all 
interested teachers and administrators, as well as school patrons, will 
welcome a statement which, by extensive tests, has been determined to 
represent fairly the opinion and attitude of the membership of the MENC. 

[Reprints of the editorial are available for teachers who wish copies 
for their school administrators, members of their Boards of Education 
and other interested persons. See page 61.] 


Review and Preview 


HE CALENDAR of state music education activities in this issue 
(pp. 48 to 56) speaks for itself in depicting the number and 
variety of organization activities in which music educators 
in every state are cooperating. Recalling that only a half dozen 
of the state music educators associations were in existence fifteen 
years ago, the calendar affords a most stimulating report of 
progress, as well as a useful reference compendium. 
Appreciation is expressed to state presidents, secretaries, com- 
mittee chairmen and others whose cooperation made possible the 
compilation of the 1950-51 schedule of activities, which was first 
distributed in a preliminary edition late in July. The calendar 
as published in this JouRNAL incorporates new data and correc- 
tions supplied since the release of the preliminary edition. 


Leadership Conferences 


At THE TIME this is written the fall leadership meetings and 
planning conferences, conducted by the presidents of the six 
MENC Divisions, are in progress. In connection with each of 


these conferences was held a meeting of the Board of Directors 
for the Division. The purposes and outcomes are concerned 
with state activities, planning for the forthcoming Division con- 
ventions, and the work of the committees engaged in and carry- 
ing on the long-range Program for the Advancement of Music 
Education. More than six hundred st: ite, division and national 
officers and committee members and chairmen and other leaders 
were enrolled for the conferences, which were scheduled as fol- 
lows 

North- 


Okla., August 5-6; 


September 9; East- 


Southwestern, Oklahoma City, 


west (Western Section), Portland, Oregon, 
ern, New York City, September 16-17; North Central, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, September 22-23; Northwest (Eastern 


California- Western, 


Section), Missoula, Montana, September 30. 
Atlanta, Georgia, 


San Diego, California, October 6-7; Southern, 


October 7-8 


MENC Division Conventions 


IN THE next issue of the JourNAL the presidents of the MENC 
Divisions will supply information regarding program plans for 
the 1951 conventions. Following is the schedule : 


March 7-10, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Pres- 
Eastern New Mexico University, 
Division Convention Housing 
Oklahoma City Chamber of 


Southwestern : 
ident—Gillian Buchanan, 
Portales. MENC Southwestern 
Committee, c/o Convention Division, 


Commerce, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

California-Western: March 18-21, San Diego, California. 
President—William FE. Knuth, San Francisco State College, 
San Francisco, California. Room reservations, Housing De- 
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MENC, 449 West 


— fornia-Western Division of 


partment, 
San Diego, California. 


Bri pe ay, 


Northwest: March 28-31, Missoula, Montana. President— 
Karl D. Ernst, 631 N. E. Clackamas Street, Portland, Oregon. 


Room Reservations Committee, Convention Bureau, Chamber of 


Commerce, Missoula, Montana. 
North Central: April 7-11, Fort Wayne, President— 
Bloom- 


Indiana. 


Newell H. Long, Indiana University, School_ of Music, 
ington, Indiana. MENC North Central Division Room Reserva- 
tions Committee, c/o Convention Bureau, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

Southern: April 18-21, Richmond, Virginia. President—Anne 
Grace O'Callaghan, City Hall, 12th Floor, Atlanta, Georgia 
a Southern Division Housing Bureau, Attention Fugene 

. Glover, Jefferson Hotel, Richmond, Virginia. 

Eastern: April 28-May 1, Atlantic City, New Jersey. Pres- 
ident—Bertha W. Bailey, New York University, New York, 


N. Y. MENC Eastern Division Housing Bureau, 16 Central 


Pier, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

Official room reservation forms will be supplied to members 
for their respective conventions. Requests for room reservations 
will be acknowledged and information supplied regarding the 
date when the room assignments will be made and members noti- 
fied. 


Editorial Board 


THE EXECUTIVE Committee announces the appointment of Robert 
A. Choate, of Evanston, Illinois (formerly of Oakland, Calif.) 
as chairman of the Editorial Board for the ensuing biennium. 
Mr. Choate succeeds Marguerite V. Hood, of Ann Arbor, Mich, 
who took office as MENC president July 1. Chairman Emeritus 
is Edward B. Birge, who served for fourteen years as the first 
chairman of the Board. The Executive Secretary, as Manag- 
ing Editor, is automatically a member of the Board by provision 
of Article IV of the Bylaws. 

Following is the personnel of the Board appointed by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee for the current bienium: Earl Beach, Athens, 
Georgia; Frank D’Andrea, Bellingham, Washington; Charles M. 
Dennis, San Francisco, California; Glenn Gildersleeve, Harri- 
sonburg, Virginia; Thurber Madison, Bloomington, Indiana; 
Theodore F. Normann, Seattle, Washington; Paul Painter, 
Urbana, Illinois; Sadie M. Rafferty, Evanston, Illinois ; Charles 


Seeger, Washington, D. C.; William R. Sur, East Lansing, 
Michigan; Gladys Tipton, Los Angeles, Calif.; Paul Van Bode- 
graven, New York, N. Y.; Alex Zimmerman, San Diego, Calif. 

Editorial Associates reappointed: John W. Reattie, Evanston, 
Illinois; Peter W. Dykema, Hastings-on-Hudson, New York; 
Will Earhart, San Diego, California; Karl W. Gehrkens, Elk 
Rapids, Michigan: Hazel Nohavec Morgan, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Luis Sandi, Tacubaya, D. F., Mexico; Domingo Santa Cruz, 
Santiago, Chile. 
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Salute to Student Member Graduates 


At 1HE TIME of this writing more than 1,200 music education 
graduates of 1950 have accepted teaching positions and entered 
full professional status in the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence and in their respective State Associations. The JoURNAI 
is proud to have the privilege of voicing the well-wishes of 
senior colleagues, who welcome the new teachers as co-workers 
to share the responsibilities and the opportunities for benefit 
and for service which distinguish their professional organiza- 
tion. 


1950-51 Student Chapter Enrollments 


ENROLLMENT of MENC Student Chapter members is now under 
way. Beginning on an experimental basis only a little over three 
years ago, the student membership classification is now estab- 
jished as a part of the organization structure of the MENC under 
the provisions of the recently revised Constitution of the Con- 
ference. The enthusiasm and zeal with which the plan has been 
accepted and activated by students and sponsors alike during its 
short period of existence attests to its place in the training pro- 
gram for future music teachers. Last season student chapters 
were maintained in an even 300 colleges and universities, with a 
total membership enrollment of 5,342. 

Information regarding student membership enrollment for 
1950-51 has been distributed to all teacher-training institutions. 
Interested persons who have not received the mailing are invited 
to write to the headquarters office, 64 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Publications 


Memeers of the Music Educators National Conference are mak- 
ing good use of the publications which they have helped to pro- 
duce. Many orders are also received from other sources than 
the Conference membership. Particularly in demand are issues 
of the past year, including the Bibliography of Research Studies 
in Music Education, Music Rooms and Equipment, Music for 
Everybody, Music Supervision and Administration in the Schools, 
and Piano Instruction in the Schools. Several new publications, 
including reports of the Music Education Research Council and 
MENC committees, will be announced in the near future. A 
leaflet listing publications currently available will be supplied on 
request 


The Time to Act Is Now 


recent Leadership and Planning Conference of the 
MENC North Central Division a resolution was adopted taking 
exception, on several points, to the report of the Contest Com- 
mittee of the North Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools, and offering cooperation in “any fashion in an effort 
to secure adequate data on which to determine the basis for 
reduction or elimination of undesirable aspects, and thus main- 
tain the desirable educational outcomes of music competitions 
for those schools which wish to utilize this adjunct to the ed- 
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Oklahoma City, August 5-6, 1950. 
Vanett Lawler, 


The first in the 1950 series— 
Texas Music Educators Association; 


tors Association are only partially visible in the photograph; Charles Williams, 
Marguerite L. Teeter, representing George Wilson, 
i President, MENC 
Oklahoma Music Educators Association; 

National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Association. 


State Representative; 

sistant Supe rintendent, 
esident, MENC Southwestern Division; 
ent, Kansas Music Educators Association ; 


Oklahoma City schools; Gillian Buchanan, 
Gerald Whitney, President, 
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At head 
Associate Executive Secretary, and Mabel Henderson, 


table (right of picture), left to right, are: 


Arthur G. Harrell, President, 


ucational program.” This resolution was presented by the North 
Central Division Board, which includes in its personnel the pres- 
idents of ten state music educators associations—all in the area of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. The remaining nine states in the NCACSS jurisdic- 
tion are represented in one or the other of three MENC Divi- 
sions (Eastern, Southwestern, Northwest) which, at the time 
of this writing, have held their fall Board meetings and Leader- 
ship conferences, and have also voted support of the attitude 
expressed in the editorial in this issue dealing with the NCACSS 
action on contests. 

A number of state music educators associations have, in recent 
years, undertaken studies of various phases of interscholastic 
activities in the field of music, and several have expressed in- 
terest in joining with other st ates in a comprehensive survey. 

The National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Association, 
through its extensive reorganization and service program in- 
itiated in 1948, laid the groundwork for a study of practices in 
interscholastic competitive and non-competitive music meets. The 
MENC High School Curriculum Committee is also interested, 
as are other units of the MENC, such as the Research Council 
and, as previously mentioned, the state music educators associa- 
tions. The latter are all represented in the curriculum committee 
organization and in the NSBOVA—both of which are set up in 
the state-division-national pattern of the MENC. 

There is assurance that the resources of these groups are 
available to NCACSS for a thorough study of all aspects of 
interscholastic activities in music in their relation to the general 
program of education. Such a survey should be carefully planned 
in order to take into account the broad purpose of education as 
served by our schools, and the search should reach into the 
smallest communities. Parents as well as teachers, administra- 
tors, school boards, pupils and former pupils, social and civic 
leaders—all these have some of the answers needed. 

Members and friends of the MENC are urged to discuss this 
entire matter with their administrators, fellow teachers and the 
parents of their pupils. One is inclined to believe that if the 
searching for facts begins at home, and if all concerned with the 
schools in each community know all the facts, make their own 
deductions, and act accordingly, the entire problem will be taken 
care of for the best interests of the children. 


Notes 


THe 1950-51 directory of state-division-national committee per- 
sonnel is now in preparation. . The index of the Music Ep- 
UCATORS JOURNAL, Volume XXXV I, will be published in the next 
issue. A new feature included in the index is a topical classifi- 
cation prepared by Paul Van Bodegraven, a member of the Ed- 
itorial Board. The annual membership roll call is now in 


progress, with the cooperation of the state membership com- 
mittees. This year there have been gains in almost all states, 


with a grand total, as of July 31, of 20,383, exclusive of as- 
sociate members. <A _ tabulation ,of classified membership totals 
by states is available to any member on request. 


ot 


MENC SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION LEADERSHIP AND PLANNING CONFERENCE 


L. H. Buckner, President, 
President, Colorado Music Educa- 


Magnolia, Arkansas, representing Catherine McHugh, Arkansas 
President, Missouri Music Educators Association; Merle J. Burr, As- 
Southwestern Division; Walter Duerksen, Second Vice-- 


William H. Beck, Jr., Presi- 
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For The Good of the Order 


c. V. BUTTELMAN 


VERY ASSOCIATION, out of its own experience, de- 
velops a pattern of procedures, customs and regula- 
tions. Closely related, even interwoven in the pat- 

tern, are the professional or business ethics of the in- 

dividual members of the group represented by organiza- 
tion. From this pattern emerge certain accepted stand- 
ards of practice, which serve as a guide for officers and 
members as succeeding administrations come and go. 

Thus come into existence, whether written or unwritten, 

the code and policy of the organization. 

Constitutions and bylaws cover the essentials of or- 
ganization purpose, operation and control. They are 
altered from time to time to include or eliminate pro- 
visions as required to keep pace with growth and chang- 
ing needs, or to set up stipulations or procedures which 
experience indicates to be necessary.* But the constitution 
and bylaws cannot be extended to provide a manual on 
organization operations, and ethics. The ac- 
cepted code is the guide and conscience of the organiza- 
tion with respect to those ingredients necessary to the 
success of any voluntary association—wisdom, discre- 
tion, efficiency, integrity, good will. 

These comments are offered as an introduction to two 
important documents, both in the nature of codes or pol- 
icy statements, reprinted here at the request of the 
MENC Board of Directors for the information of mem- 
bers and friends—the “Guiding Principles” of the NEA, 
and the MENC statement of policy. 

The “Guiding Principles” were adopted by the Rep- 
resentative Assembly of the National Education Asso- 
ciation at St. Louis, July, 1950. The fifteen items per- 
taining to policies and practices, which are the outgrowth 
of many years of experience, were compiled under the 
direction of the NEA Executive Committee in collabora- 
tion with the thirty-one NEA Departments, of which 
MENC is one. 

It is recommended that all members study the “Guiding 
Principles” in order to familiarize themselves with 
the sensible, self-determined and self-imposed regula- 
tions to which the NEA Representative Assembly and 
all NEA units have subscribed. 

Since the principles as set forth are based on funda- 
mentals of good practice, members of the MENC who 
are responsible for leadership of state, sub-state and 
local music educators’ organizations should find that, as 
a whole, they afford a source of valuable suggestions for 
clarification of issues pertatning to matters of policy or 
procedures in their own units, or in connection with 
intra-organization or inter-organization affairs. 


Guiding Principles of the National 
Education Association 


Each NEA unit is, or should be, a leading professional force 
in its own field. In all of its activities, while building its own 
prestige. each NEA unit also shares in building the esteem in 
which the entire National Education Association is held by the 
teaching profession and the public. 

The NEA organizational structure provides for expert judg- 
ment and competent leadership in the various phases of education 
through its committees, commissions, departments, and divisions. 
These units are sources of tremendous strength to the Associa- 


pe licies 


The MENC has revised its constitution three times 


*A case in point: 
1940, and 1950. 


in a twenty-year period—1930, 
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tion. Fortunately, for the individual units and for the profession 

as a whole, it is possible for the National Education Associ:tion 

to support and endorse conclusions of its expert groups, or, in- 

deed, to adopt them on behalf of the entire Association. 
GUIDING PRINCIPLES 

1. Assignment of responsibility—It is the policy of the Asso- 
ciation to refer to existing NEA units new problems that arise 
a their respective fields of responsibility. 

2. Avoidance of duplication of effort—NEA_ units should seek 
to keep informed of related efforts, develop effective cooperative 
relationships, and avoid unnecessary duplication of effort. Each 
unit should confine itself to projects within its own field except 
for joint activities arranged by mutual consent. 

3. Policies should be based on judgment of qualified groups— 
Before a pronouncement is made by the NEA or any of its units 
every feasible effort should be made to seek the judgment of 
other NEA units which may be concerned with the same prob- 
lem. 

4. Pronouncements should be carefully considered—Pronounce- 
ments of NEA units should be considered with the utmost care 
before issuance, not only from the point of view of the grow 
itself, but with regard to the welfare of the entire Association 

5. Pronouncements should be labeled clearly as to source—In 
issuing pronouncements, any NEA unit should indicate clearly in 
connection therewith that they are the recommendations of that 
unit. 

6. No NEA unit action becomes Association policy without 
official action—No action or pronouncement of any NEA unit is 
binding upon the NEA until it has been approved by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly or, during intervals between meetings of the 
Representative Assembly, by the Executive Committee. 

7. Freedom within general policy—Units of the NEA are free, 
within their respective fields of work, to publish conclusions upon 
any matter where no general NEA policy has been established. 

8. Adherence to official NEA policies— 

[a] Committees and Commissions—When the NEA decides 
upon an official policy through action or resolution of the Rep- 
resentative Assembly, through its charter and bylaws, or through 
its platform, then every committee and commission must adhere 
to that policy as long as it is the policy of the Association. 

[b] Departments—Departments of the Association, before 

adopting policies, should consider the question of possible differ- 
ences with official NEA policy. All NEA units should seek at 
all times to present a united front. 
Adherence to an offi- 
cial policy of the NEA does not deny to any unit of the Asso- 
ciation the right to protest and to seek change by working within 
the NEA policy-making structure. Indeed, it is the duty as well 
as the right of each unit of the NEA continually to review NEA 
policy, especially with reference to the field of its own specializa- 
tion. Hence, in the interest of freedom of discussion both sides 
of issues may properly be presented even where there is an 
official NEA position, but the official NEA position should 
always be made clear. 

10. Interpretation of policy statements—lf any doubts exist as 
to the meaning of a resolution or other policy statement of the 
Representative Assembly, a request for interpretation should be 
placed before the Executive Secretary who, when necessary, will 
refer it to the Executive Committee for decision. 

11. Proposals should be submitted in advance of annual meet 
ing—In order to provide opportunity for careful consideration 
and to insure clarity of meaning any NEA unit wishing to pre- 
sent a proposed resolution or amendment for consideration by 
the Representative Assembly is requested to submit it in advance 
of the annual meeting to the Executive Secretary who wil 
transmit it to the Executive Committee or the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. 


12. Relationships with commercial enterprises and special mn- 
terest groups—Many nonschool agencies can provide funds, tech- 
nical information, services, and other aids to supplement and 
enrich the educational opportunities of children. It is of major 
importance that relationships between these agencies and NEA 
units should always be clearly defined. Contracts are often nec- 
essary. No NEA unit should promote commercial enterprises 
where any officer of the unit is financially concerned. No ut 
of the NEA should be connected with any project wherein the 
name of the Association, or any of its units, would be used for 
purposes of commercial promotion or advantage. 
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13. Solicitations of grants from outside agencies—Any solici- 
tation or acceptance of funds or goods by an NEA unit should 
be presented, in advance, to the Executive Secretary of the NEA 
in order [a] to avoid the possibility of NEA units working at 
cross purposes, [b] to provide a clearinghouse in connection with 
such requests, and [c] to take advantage of the experience 
gained by aH groups. In cases where advance notice is not pos- 
sible, the information should be supplied in writing to the NEA 
Executive Secretary at the earliest possible time. 

No funds should be accepted from an outside agency unless 
complete control of such funds and any projects emanating 
therefrom is given to the Association or the NEA unit in- 
volved. Any publication or service financed by funds from an 
outside agency should carry an acknowledgment of the source. 
Any funds received from outside sources should be acknowl- 
edged in the annual report of the unit involved. 

14. Relationships to organisations and agencies outside the 
NEA—The NEA and its various units frequently are called upon 
to cooperate with scores of national lay and professional groups. 
Any cooperative effort which will in any way help to supple- 
ment and enrich the educational opportunities of children, or 
advance the interests of the teaching profession is desirable. It 
is of the utmost import ance, however, that such relationships be 
examined carefully in advance of any commitments and that the 
purposes, obligations, and general plan be clearly defined. No 
NEA unit should agree to cooperate with outside agencies having 
a program in a field in which there is an NEA unit which also 
has a program in that field without first consulting the NEA unit 
which is specializing in that field. It should always be made 
clear that when any cooperative agreement is reached between 
a unit of the NEA and any other organization that no official 
commitment of the NEA is involved unless approved by the 
Representative Assembly or the NEA Executive Committee. 

15. Authority to speak for the Association or its units—Only 
the National Education Association, through its own duly- 
authorized bodies or agents, can speak for the Association on 
matters of policy. The same principle applies to the departments, 
commissions, and committees of the NEA; only the unit itself or 
its own duly-authorized officers or committees can speak for the 
unit. For this reason, no cooperative council, committee, or 
other agency in which the Association or a unit of the Associa- 
tion is a member is authorized to speak for or represent the 
National Education Association or any of its units unless 
written authorization covering the specific matter involved has 
been granted 


Policy of the Music Educators National Conference 


Pertaining to Cooperation with Other Organizations 
and Acceptance of Contributions and Grants 


In the development of the Program for the Advance- 
ment of Music Education, the Music Educators National 
Conference has received valuable assistance from various 
cooperating organizations, institutions and agencies. In 
addition, contributions and grants from a number of 
sources have been most helpful by augmenting the 
MENC funds available for special activities and pub- 
lications.¢ Since the MENC is a voluntary association, 
its chief resources are the contributed personal services 
of its members. Therefore, the total value of all con- 
tributions is measured in results achieved through 
enhancement of the efficacy of the total voluntary 
effort of the organization. 

On the premise that the end result sought by the 
MENC is the enrichment of the opportunities in music 
education for children, acceptable aids are those which 
(a) help provide media and materials for facilitating the 
contributed work of the members; (b) help make full 
and effective use of the products of that work through 
publications, or by other means that will lead to more 
effective music teaching, recruitment of more teachers 
and increased interest in and support for music educa- 
tion on the part of all citizens. 

Such aids as may involve cooperative relationships 
with other organizations and acceptance of grants or 
contributions are subject to the terms of a long-estab- 
lished policy. The policy, which is fully compatible 
with the NEA “Guiding Principles” applying in this 
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connection, is framed in the following statement, 
which, as stated previously, is one of two important 
documents with which all MENC members should be 
familiar. Both have their roots in professional 
ethics and practices which, individually or group- 
wise, are essential to the good of the order. 


The Music Educators National Conference welcomes cooper- 
ation of all organizations and institutions which have interests 
compatible with the purpose of the Music Educators National 
Conterence. The MENC is permitted, under its established 
policy, to cooperate with such organizations and institutions in 
any consistent or ethical manner which does not involve financial 
commitments of any kind. 


The Music Educators National Conference accepts contribu- 
tions in the form of contributing, sustaining, and patron mem- 
berships under the terms prescribed in its Constitution. The 
MENC also accepts contributions or grants of funds for 
publications resulting from, or used in, the activities of the 
organization. Financial assistance is also accepted for other 
special purposes of the organization which can be better served 
with the aid of additional funds thus made available, subject to 
the following stipulations : 


The Music Educators National Conference cannot jointly 
participate with other organizations or institutions, either through 
contributions or expenditure of funds, or the commitment of the 
voluntary personal services of its personnel, in any activity in- 
volving commercial promotion, or the influencing of public or 
legislative action, nor can the MENC as an organization partici- 
pate in any local enterprise or campaign designed to affect the 
curriculum of a given school system in any matters which are the 
sole responsibility of administrators and others engaged by the 
supporting patrons of such school system; nor can the voluntary 
personal services of MENC members, or of personnel of any 
MENC committee be committed by the officers or Board of the 
MENC to participate in or support any enterprise which is not 
under the sole sponsorship and control of the MENC or persons 
specifically appointed or engaged by MENC for such purpose. 


The MENC policy as stated here shall not be construed in 
any sense as precluding full normal cooperative relationships and 
cooperative action with the National Education Association and 
any or all of its departmental and organizational units. Further, 
nothing in this statement of policy shall be construed as in con- 
flict with the “Guiding Principles” adopted by the Representative 
Assembly of the National Education Association. 


+Over a period of six fiscal years the MENC has received patron 
memberships, contributions, and special grants for publications and proj- 
ects totaling $61,965.23. The major portion, however (all but $18,000), 
was received during the latter half of the period—1947-1950—when the 
aid was most opportune and materially helped to accelerate the Advance- 
ment Program activities and extend the publication production of the 
past two years much beyond what could have been undertaken without 
help from outside sources. 


Principal contributors in the past three years have been the American 
Music Conference an the National Association of Piano Manufacturers. 
Other contributions through patron memberships or otherwise were 
received prior to 1948 from the National Association of Musical Mer- 
chandise Wholesalers, National Association of Music Merchants, Music 
Publishérs Association of the United States, some twenty individual 
firms, and from various organizations and groups including sororities, 
fraternities, and In-and-About Clubs. In addition there have been cer- 


tain donations and grants for special purposes such as the Collier’s 
Magazine awards, Folk Music Committee, publications, etc. 
Since 1947, AMC patron contributions have totaled $23,000; publication 


grants $7,931.32 (production costs of “Music Rooms and Equipment” 
and “‘Music for Everybody;” net income from these publications reverts 
to the MENC publication fund). National Association of Piano Manufac- 
turers, since 1946, has made contributions as follows: Special Project 
(Piano Class Instruction) committee expenses, $21,633.91—an annual 
average of approximately $5,400 for the four years. Of this total 
$5,864.37 was for the cost of the survey report “Piano Instruction in the 
Schools” and other publications and materials. Also received from 
NPMA in the 1949-50 fiscal year was a $5,000 patron membership con- 
tribution to the general Advancement Program. (The Piano Committee 
publications have extensive free distribution, but net income from those 
copies sold reverts to the MENC publication fund.) The grant for the 
Piano Class Project was based on a five-year schedule, which will be 
completed June 30, 1951. 


The period of the cocperative arrangement under which MENC ac- 
cepted contributions of funds from the American Music Conference 
terminated August 31, 1950. By mutual agreement of the AMC Board 
of Trustees and the MENC Executive Committee, approved by the 
Board of Directors, the cooperative relationship was not renewed. Change 
in the plan of operation of American Music Conference precludes further 
collaboration because of conflict with the policy pertaining to MENC 
cooperation with other organizations as set forth in the above statement 
and in the “Guiding Principles” preceding. However, all thoughtful 
members of the MENC will join with the Board of Directors and Execu- 
tive Committee in an expression of sincere appreciation to AMC and its 
leadership for their valuable contributions in aid of the MENC Ad: 
vancement Program 
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The Arts: 


romoters of Understanding 


HEROLD 


HE promotion of understanding is probably the 

most important objective in today’s world. Within 

our oWn communities there are understandings 
which must be developed—between people—among 
groups. In larger areas deeper understanding is needed, 
for here the departures from expected practices are 
greater and more divergent, requiring thoughful com- 
prehension. Understanding, one for the other, is the 
hope of the world today. 

The arts are the most universal of all of the phases 
of the educational program and they should be utilized 
to the full to develop a common basis on which to build 
this greater understanding we seek. Music, we all agree, 
is the universal language. And art is likewise a univer- 
sal means of expression. Together, the two constitute an 
avenue of assurance that education will build that 
foundation of understanding upon which our very 
survival depends. 

The arts are truly an essential source of fruitful 
living and learning. Art and music, far from being an 
added burden to the teaching day, provide experiences 
for the child that are not only satisfying but allow him 
to express and thereby further develop his personality. 
Children are innately musical, innately artistic. They 
are eager to express themselves in a variety of artistic 
ways. They are as ready to sing, to dance, to draw, 
as they are to laugh and talk, run, play or enter into any 
other activity. Far from being solely for the training 
of talent, art and music are involved in anything we do 
which expresses something. The arts are life, and no 
one can avoid using them as a means of expression, of 
communication, of interpretation of themselves and the 
world in which they live. 


Contribution of the Arts in Education 


But let us consider individually the place and contribu- 
tion of these two great areas which together constitute 
our most effective means of expression. Through such 
consideration shall we endeavor to dispel the concept 
that instruction in the arts is the teaching of a limited 
number of art and music forms, that a few who show 
signs of talent may be trained to become great artists 
and able musicians. Through this consideration we 
shall attempt to point out the great need for the arts 
in the educational program of our democracy. 

This article is taken from the manuscript of an address delivered at 
the joint session of the National Art Education Association and the 
MENC during the convention of the National Education Association of 
the United States at St. Louis, Missouri, July 1950. Dr. Hunt, who is 
General Superintendent of the Chicago Public Schools, was formerly 
president of the American Association of School Administrators which, 


with the MENC and NAEA, was among the thirty-five departments 
represented at the recent convention and NEA Delegate Assembly.} 
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HUNT 


Statements of philosophy which characterize educa- 
tional programs today emphasize education for demo- 
cratic living. The contribution of art in changing the 
behavior of children to enable them to live better lives 
in a democracy is readily appreciated. Through art 
the child gives expression to his personality. The free 
response permitted through drawing and painting pro- 
vides a means by which he learns to know who he is 
and what kind of a personality he is developing. If his 
free expressions have appeal and meet with the approval 
of others, he knows that he is being accepted by them. 
In the same way the child comes to be able to interpret 
the free expressions of others in light of their accept- 
ability to him and to the others of the group. Through 
such free expression is each child’s behavior changed 
better to blend with the group-accepted standards. 

Education in art appreciation also helps to fulfill the 
objectives of democratic living. Education in the area 
of appreciation is education for something better. It 
brings actuality, both ugliness and beauty, into the realm 
of critical evaluation so that there is understanding of 
what is seen and what has appeal. A broader meaning 
is thus attached to the child’s appreciation of art, and in 
its ever-widening circle, which gradually comes to in- 
clude all the objects, buildings and phases of nature, 
does the child come to realize and fulfill the objectives of 
the educational philosophy. 


Child Development for Democratic Living 


Art also helps to develop the social skills of the child. 
Through the development of the appreciative aspects 
and the consequent recognition of beauty as opposed to 
ugliness, the child becomes aware of the conditions in 
his surroundings which can be improved. The child 
can be taught to see and be concerned about improve- 
ments that will alter the environment for the better, 
and he can learn actually to make changes for functional 
betterment. 

There are many recognized reasons why the expres- 
sive experience is more valuable to the child than other 
types of experience in the educational process. In the 
first place, as we have pointed out, expressive experi- 
ence affords an opportunity to release and redirect, if 
necessary, developing personality patterns. The child 
tends to absorb emotionally the patterns of behavior of 
those who, in his eyes, dominate the environment in 
which he lives. These patterns are later modified as 
their impact on others is recognized by the child. The 
opportunity must be provided for the release of these 
emotional patterns before they become fixed and diffi- 
cult of modification. In addition, expressive experiences 
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help the teacher to understand the needs of the child, 
and, in turn, to help meet those needs. And, further, 
when the child is expressing himself, the teacher can 
provide assistance at the time it is most in demand. As 
a result the teacher finds her efforts more rewarding. 
In the final analysis, expressing himself is the more 
normal way for the child to learn—and thus it is a 
more valuable experience. The more ways in which he 
expresses himself, the more media he uses, the more 
adequately will his needs be met and the more effective 
the education he acquires. 

I:;ducation for democratic living is achieved when 
instruction is geared to the basic principle of developing 
respect for the individual personality. Development 

this personality reaches its heights when beauty sur 
rounds the child and enhances his growth. School 
art can assuredly be utilized to make the world a more 
attractive place in which to live. Thus does art educa- 
tion contribute to child development for democratic 
living, and at the same time it raises the level of beauty 
for the entire social group. 

The contribution of art to education is even more 
signifcant when we consider the part it plays in the 
teaching of other subjects. Perhaps this contribution 
is best expressed in the lovely statement “These Things 
Belong to Art”, which Viretta C. Van Dorn wrote for 
the Association of Childhood Education’s second 1945 
membership service bulletin, The Arts and Children’s 
Living. Let me quote some of it: rURN THE PAGI 


+ + 


THE PICTURES 


A Previous Story in the JourNAL told how the recordings 
for the American School Music Album were procured by the 
American Junior Red Cross chapters in the United States in 
cooperation with the Music Educators National Conference and 
with many schools, their administrators, audio-visual depart- 
ments, teachers, pupils, and parents participating. Scores of 
school] groups recorded all types of instrumental and_ vocal 
music performances, and from these recordings, through an ex- 
tensive process of screening and final selection, the contents of 
the album were compiled. Now, since several thousand of the 
albums have been distributed abroad, it is possible to extend the 
story by showing a few samples chosen from a score or more 
pictures illustrating the manner in which the recordings are 
actually used, and the reactions evidenced by school children in 
other countries. 


The three pictures here supplement the cover illustration for 
this issue, which is described on page 61. 

(1) At the top, a group of school children in Quito, Ecuador 
(2) The picture next below illustrates one phase of the Inter- 
national School Art program which, sponsored by the American 
Red Cross and the Eastern Arts Association, parallels the Ameri- 
can School Music project. More than 2,000 pictures from 190 
American schools have already been sent to schools in Czechoslo 
vakia, France, Sweden, and Venezuela. Shown here is David 
Nichol, thirteen, of the Mamaroneck, New York, Junior High 
School, his classmate Don Vollmer, thirteen, and Mrs. Olney 
Steffens, Junior Red Cross chairman of the Westchester County 
Chapter. The picture was made in the exhibit of the annual 
convention of the Eastern Arts Association held in New York 
City at the Hotel Statler. (3) The third picture (bottom) shows 
members of a German school orchestra and chorus in Wiesbaden 
listening to a recording by students of the J. Sterling Morton 
High School in Cicero, [Ilinois. 

_At the joint meeting of the MENC and the National Art 
Education Association held at the NEA convention in St. Louis 
in July, excerpts from the recordings in the American School 
Music album were played for the audience, and examples from 
the student art project were shown on the screen. It seems 
especia'lv fitting, therefore, to include this brief story and the 
accompanying pictures in the pages devoted to Dr. Hunt’s 
address. which opened the Art and Music session. (See item on 
page 4 
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We have been discovering a great many things about schools 
as we re-examine our ways of working with children. We have 
found out many things about children, too—how they learn and 
what they are like as people. 

We thought we could teach arithmetic by drilling on number 
facts. Then we began to watch children and we found that 
they needed numbers in their living because numbers were im- 
portant and fascinating to them. 

We helped them measure a space for a wall hanging. We 
planned the size and shape. We talked of proportion. We 
measured carefully because we wanted to add beauty to our room. 

We made a garden. We measured and talked of size and 
proportion. We talked of making a garden that would be use- 
ful and beautiful too 

We found that numbers were necessary in our living but that 
we couldn't talk about numbers without talking about spacing 
and proportion and_ beauty We found that numbers helped 
us find the beauty we were seeking. 


We showed the children about numbers in music. They found 
it was fun to clap the three-quarter time and fun to march the 
four-quarter time. We found that numbers helped us understand 
rhythm and motion and sound. 


“But,” we said, 
and line belong to art.” 
children live richly there 
off and art begins. 


“rhythm and proportion and balance and color 
Then we began to understand that when 
is no line at which numbers leave 


* * a 


reading by teaching words and 


We thought we could teach 
found that reading was 


sounds. We watched children and we 
important to them in their daily living 


They needed to write letters to their mothers about meetings 
at school or about smocks or rubbers. These letters had to b: 
concerned with spacing and beauty and proportion. 
because 

today 


children’s 
feed the 


names, 
bunny 


needed to learn to read the 
important to know who was to 
Miss White was coming. 


They 
it was 
and what time 


The signs on the bulletin board had to be arranged with care 
so that they would be easy to read and beautiful to look at. 


The children wanted to make a story about their garden. 
They wanted to put it in a book to share with their, mothers. 
book must be selected with care—words that 

f the story; good words to make people 
The covers had to be planned with care. 
and proportion and color and line. 


The name of the 
would express the idea of 
want to read the story. 

Again, we talked of spacing 


“But,” we said, “these things belong to art.” And then we 
saw that we could not tell where reading left off and art began. 
When we began to live with children we found that reading was 
concerned with many things besides words and sounds. 


* * * 


We thought we could teach science by teaching facts about 
birds and trees and flowers and animals. A fuzzy caterpillar 
crawled over a leaf. We found ourselves reading about him 
and finding out things to increase children’s understanding and 
But we also found ourselves choosing good words 


appreciation 
words that helped describe the rhythm 


that told how he moved- 
of his motion. 





European Orchestras on the Air 


Musi their radio 


reminded to consult 
“Orchestras of the World,” the 
sponsored by the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. ECA, with the cooperation 
of the countries represented, has made recordings by a 
series of European orchestras which are presenting music 
by their own native, present-day composers, most of 
whom are unknown in America. In addition, standard 
compositions by familiar composers are included as 
representative of some of the countries. 

Such orchestras as the Ankara Philharmonic, the Greek 
State Symphony, the Radio Eireann Orchestra, the Oslo 
Philharmonic, the Danish National Radio Symphony, the 
Swedish Radio Symphony Orchestra, the National Sym- 
phonic Orchestra of Portugal, and many others will be 
heard. Many stations in all parts of the USA are mak- 
ing the broadéasts available. 


EpuCATORS are 
program listings for 
new series of broadcasts 
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We began to study clouds. We watched them as they moved 
across the sky. We learned mz any facts about them but we also 
watched their rhythm, their motion, their color. We talked . 
the beauty of the sky and the serenity of the day. Some of us 
expressed what we felt in painting. And then we found that 
science and art could not be separated. 


We taught writing. We helped children write letters to real 
people. We helped them choose good words and suitable paj. 
on which to write. We helped “them with spacing and form 
and proportion and again we found we had art. 


* * 


We taught lists of words and called it spelling. Then we 
watched children—real children in a real world. They chanted 
songs full of sounds, songs full of color, words that rhymed 
words that sang, make-up words that meant nothing at all except 
that life was gay and lovely. 


So we began to help children with their words and we found 
that words had rhythm and color and beauty of sound. “ ‘Song’ 
sounds like ‘gong’ and ‘throng,’” we said. 


“Listen to Mariana’s name. It has rhythm, Let’s think of 


other names that have songs in them.” + 


words we can that help tell about Mr 
We can write 
Let’s make our 


“Let’s write all the 
Fuzzy Caterpillar. Can you learn to spgll them ? 
to Ted and tell him about the caterpillar. 
spelling papers beautiful !” 


So we helped children to appreciate beauty and rhythm in 
words. We talked to them about spacing and proportion and 
again we found we had art. 


In geography and history we studied places but we also made 
maps, beautifully proportioned and lovely in color. 


We iistened to Dominic’s father play his gay folk songs o 
his accordion. We heard Tom’s mother tell of her life in ijar- 
away China. We talked to Anita’s mother about the beautiful 
mats she was weaving, and she showed us how to choose our 
colors so that we could make some mats for our room. We 
planned a festival and painted scenery and made gay costumes 
and learned folk songs. 


Mothers and fathers, toc, came to join us and to dance dances 
and sing songs they knew in far-away places when they were 
voung. And we made an exhibit of all the beautiful things we 
could find from other countries—things that people had made 
with their hands; things other people had enjoyed and cherished. 
And all this was art. 





Music and Art in Today’s World 


Art functions, then, in the child’s everyday school 
experiences. It functions through human relationships, 
through individual and group expression, and through 
satisfying living in feeling and knowing. It educates 
the child for democratic living. 

And the contribution of music is equally significant. 
It has long been held by music educators that a good 
music program readily lends itself to the development 
of proper attitudes of living. Today all educators share 
this conviction for they recognize in music the unique 
opportunity to teach, and at the same time to see the 
results of the teaching expressed in a creative way. In 
his study of music the pupil himself recognizes the rela- 
tionship between learning and its uses, and he is eager to 
perfect his learning that the use may be more adequate 
and enjoyable. 

Music, like art, contributes to democratic living in 
today’s world. Music programs throughout all nations 
have perhaps more in common than do programs in any 
of the other areas of learning. Yet for its full realiza- 
tion music requires more background of understanding, 
more mutuality of feeling, more interest in cooperation 
and assistance. Because of these factors music provides 
the stimulus and the means for teaching, and promoting, 
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world understanding. And in this aspect it helps to 
advance the cause of democracy world-wide. 

The capacity for the enjoyment of music belongs to 
each individual. Music plays a part in the lives of each 
one of us from our earliest days. It serves well, there- 
fore, in the transition from home to school life, as it 
provides that needed feeling of continuity for the child 
as he finds it necessary to make life’s first major adjust- 
ment. In its pleasant associations for the child as he 
progresses into and within the school, does music bring 
a sense of security, of happiness, of satisfaction? In 
its familiarity to the child does it assure his well being ? 

Teachers of general subjects and music teachers alike 
realize today that the public schools do not train children 
to be musicians or musical performers. Specialized 
schools fulfill this responsibility for those with recogniz- 
able talent. Music education in this age has become 
established as a medium of self-expression, and a means 
of stimulating in the child a feeling for the beauty which 
is the foundation of the art. Enjoying music and mak- 
ing it a pattern of living not only provides enrichment 
for the child’s life but equips him for imaginative think- 
ing and feeling, which facilitate adaptation and adjust- 
ment to the ever-changing conditions which he meets. 

Nor can the therapeutic value of music be minimized. 
\s it helps to heal the sick and the deranged, so does it 


help to restore to normal, useful lives those children 
whose interest cannot be captured by the usual school 
activities. As you well know, many a problem child 
has been diverted from his “run-away” tactics through 
the development of a new interest in group singing. 
Harmonizing and harmony seem here to be even more 
closely related than the common derivation implies. 


a 


Major advances in the world today are the result 
largely of scientific research. Basic to the success of 
any such research is the spirit of creativity which must 
accompany it. The arts are a natural and satisfying 
means of stimulating and expressing the thinking and 
the emotions of individuals and of groups. They con- 
tribute in this way, therefore, to the future development 
of the research upon which, in this age, depends our 
very survival. Through their assistance in thus develop- 
ing creative expression in our students, the arts contri- 
bute to the educational program by extending and 
rounding out educational experience. They provide 
assuredly the added meaning and enrichment leading to 
the development of vision and understanding, which are 
essential in meeting the requirements of life in this 
challenging but perplexing age. 


And Let There Be Music for the Multitudes 


N THE EVE of the new school year or in its early 

days, it is natural to glance backwards, if only for 
a brief moment, in order to clear our minds in prepara- 
tion for a more substantial future. In so doing it 
might help to consider sketchily music of the past— 
which was available to only a comparatively few people 
so far as participation was concerned. In the Thirties 
and early Forties the pendulum made a wide and exten- 
sive sweep in the right direction by developing, encourag- 
ing, and, indeed, challenging the music interests of the 
masses. 

There was a wonderful beginning, a miraculous 
growth and now there is a leveling off. Some people 
might call it stabilizing, but those of us who are close 
to the situation are inclined to think that it is more than 
that; there is a letdown. Perhaps we have educated too 
many music directors too quickly, and they have failed 
to receive the proper understanding of what was to be 
expected of them in presenting music to the communities 
in which they are employed. 

We are inclined to feel that in the immediate past there 
have been many students in our public schools who have 
been slighted musically just because they wanted to play 
for tun and relaxation. In many schools the directors 
of bands and orchestras will consider only students who 
can perform musically on their respective instruments or 
show some signs of talent. If these directors could but 
realize that it is money in all musicians’ pockets to 
develop a widespread desire for music of all kinds. It 
is good business! Of course, we recognize the fact 
that music faculties are shorthanded, but we also believe 
the school officials have to be shown there is enough 
desire for music to warrant making additions to the 
faculty. 


September-October, Nineteen Fifty 


Music educators must take inventory and make a 
determined effort to provide music to fit the desires of 
the millions who are exposed daily to music of the 
present and certainly of the future. Surely there can 
be some improvement in every phase of musical presen- 
tation—television, sound movies, radio, church, school, 
community, and even friendly family participation. 

We need more students playing and singing in high 
school groups. We need those who are playing for 
personal enjoyment and social experience, and not just 
to get the first chair. Many students never play their 
instruments after they leave school, but their lives be- 
come definitely enriched by the high school experience 
and their future interest as listeners firmly anchored. 

In too many instances our graduate music students 
have to learn the hard way that their personal choice of 
music is not always agreeable or desirable either to the 
participants or the listeners in their community. The 
wise leader will not try to force his ideas too suddenly 
or educate his patrons obviously. He will do well to 
give them what they like in generous doses and become 
accepted by the people around him. Simple music, well 
played, is much more creditable than so-called good 
music badly performed. Who shall say what is good 
or bad, anyway ? 

So, as a resolution this new school year for a better 
future, let us make ~ 1 effort to improve our programing. 
Even educated listeners cannot absorb with enjoyment 
a program that is not well-balanced, and we all like 
So, let us make it music 


variety and personal touches. 
Davip W. HuGHEs 


for the multitudes and for fun! 
Mr. Hughes is chairman of the orchestra department and supervisor of 
student teachers at Jordan College of Music, Indianapolis, Indiana, and 


a former vice-president of the National School Band, Orchestra and 
Vocal Association. . 
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Preparation for the Junior High 
General Music Class 


J. J. WEIGAND 


WHAT the junior high school teacher can do 
to carry through a really successful general 
music class is here outlined by Mr. Weigand, 
assistant professor of music and education at 
Emporia (Kansas) State Teachers College, who 
is national chairman of the MENC Junior High 
School Curriculum Study Committee. He is 
also treasurer of the Kansas Music Educators 
Association and editor of the Kansas Music 
Review, official publication of the KMEA. 


ob approached the desk slowly. “You know,” he 
began, “last night while I was washing dishes at the 
cafe on the corner, the little radio was on and all 
of a sudden I realized that I knew the music coming out 
of it. If it hadn’t been for this class I wouldn’t have 
known the title. I listened for an hour while I worked.” 

Bob, a member of the eighth-grade general music class, 
had just finished with the rest of the class members a 
unit on George Gershwin and his music. Porgy and 
Bess had been a thrilling story for them—an American 
opera—something from their own native land. 

Bob was not particularly interested in music. Never 
had he been a member of the instrumental groups and 
only under coaxing had he joined the chorus. From this 
one incident, however, he got a new hold on music. 


Teacher Responsibility 


Our schools have many such boys and girls. Music 
teachers in junior high school are not doing enough for 
them. The general music class does not carry out its 
true function of bringing joyful and happy musical ex- 
periences to all boys and girls. The guilt appears to lie 
with the individual teachers. Usually provision is made 
in the schedule for either a required or elective general 
music class, and certainly there is an abundance of avail- 
able subject matter. Within the past few years many 
new books and teaching aids have been placed on the 
market. 

Music teachers must select, adapt, and revise music 
materials for specific situations. Learning and musical 
growth will progress rapidly if the teacher knows the 
classes’ interests and maturation levels, and chooses ma- 
terials discriminately. 

At a recent Midwestern conference a small group was 
discussing the general music class in the junior high 
school. One speaker charged that many teachers attempt 
to lead a music class without adequate background or 
knowledge of what adolescent boys and girls like to do, 
sing, or learn. 

From curriculum guides and textbooks it appears that 
the individual teacher has the main responsibility of 
deciding what to ‘o in the general music class. No one 
seems to have set down just what ought to be taught, 
and there is doubt as to whether such a procedure would 
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be advisable or even possible. It is becoming more and 
more generally agreed upon, nevertheless, that a general 
music class in the junior high school should emphasize 
something more than singing—since adolescents as a 
rule do not respond to the so-called vocal approach as 
eagerly as do older or younger students. 


Planning the Program 


One music educator at the conference insisted that a 
class in general music should “develop as it goes along.” 
We believe, however, that a teacher who plans a program 
of musical activity for the junior high school class will 
meet with more success than one who allows the group to 
decide “what shall we do today ?” 

Many music educators denounce the practice of mak- 
ing lesson plans. Certainly such plans can be useless and 
stereotyped ; but they can also be useful as a means for 
charting a course for the general music class. Let the 
plans take the form of resource units; the teacher could 
have twenty-five or thirty of these worked out and in a 
notebook on the desk, ready for use at any appropriate 
time. Flexibility is one of the important facets of 
teaching, and it is assumed that a good teacher will make 
the most of the opportunities of the moment. It is 
obvious, though, that if the material is written down and 
at hand it will be readily available for use. 

In searching for suitable material a teacher will do 
well to begin with something familiar to the students. 
With junior high school age children this may very likely 
be cowboy music or jazz. It can be music made signifi- 
cant by local history, or music with appeal for the class 
because of a forthcoming concert. In schools with 
“core” programs, general music can be correlated with 
academic procedure. 


Value of Stories 


“Suitable material” should by all means include stories, 
for boys and girls like them and they fit in wonderfully 
with music. It is difficult for adolescents to sit quietly 
and listen to music, but if they have a story to think about 
the music itself takes on new meaning. Where are the 
stories found? The teacher writes them. Program 
notes, inside covers of record albums, music encyclope- 
dias, biographies of composers, librettos, music critics’ 
columns—all these when read by the teacher become a 
pot pourri of interesting information to seventh- and 
eighth-graders, if couched in language they understand. 
The adventures of Peer Gynt can vie with any comic 
book escapade. And the story of William Tell is a 
natural.’ 

The comic side of the Shakespeare play A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, makes an interesting session for general 





IWeigand, J. J. “Hi! Ho! Silver,"’ Educational Music Magazine, Septem- 
ber 1949. 
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nusic; at Christmas time it is suggested that a unit on 
Tchaikowsky’s Nutcracker Suite be used. Adolescents 
love the drama and music of The Magic Flute and will 
respond to the story of Mozart’s life. Many other sub- 
jects will suggest themselves to individual teachers. 

The purpose of this article is to give teachers of gen- 
eral music classes a tool for use in planning musical 
activities, in the form of a suggested outline upon which 
resource units may be built. 

Included, also, is a unit used successfully in junior 
high school classes by the writer; it may be freely mod- 
ified for presentation in various situations, and may 
inspire the reader to assemble a supply of resource 
material of his own. 


How To Make A Resource Unit 


An instructional outline may contain any number of 
units of various lengths. Constructed flexibly, the units 
will vary each time they are taught depending on the age 
group, time of year, and other peculiar circumstances. 
The purpose of the units is to group together pertinent 
information on given topics, so that the teacher may 
easily interest a general music class in a variety of 
activities. 

Generally speaking, a resource unit for general music 
may be divided into seven topics: 

The Introductory Statement. A written account of the pur- 
pose of the unit, approximate length of time needed for teach- 
ing, and other material helpful to the teacher in introducing the 
subject to a class. 

Materials. A list of student and teacher supplies to be pro- 
vided before starting the unit (books, magazines, specially pre- 
pared narrative material). 


Recordings. <A selected list of recordings appropriate to the 
unit—the discs to be gathered together and placed in readiness for 
playing before the unit begins. 

Songs. Unison, part, and action songs appropriate to the 
subjects to be discussed. Rote songs still have a place in the 
junior high school. 

Activities and Procedures. Fifteen or twenty activities that 
children can do and will enjoy. All need not be used each time 
the unit is taught, but a wide variety will help the teacher reach 
every child. The adolescent child needs five or six different ac- 
tivities in which to engage during a fifty-minute period. The 
span of attention is not great, and learning will take place more 
rapidly if changes are made regularly. 

Evaluation. Testing optional with the teacher depending on 
the type of unit, grades to be given, and children in class. Mu- 
sical growth cannot always be measured by paper and pencil tests 
or by children singing before a class. (Remember Bob?) 


Supplementary Material. Statements, information, circulars, 
bulletin board displays, other. (Do you have a music film cata- 
log? Almost every resource unit can be spiked with a film, 
not only for entertainment but for a real learning experience.) 

Once made, the teacher’s outline must not be static. 
New materials and ideas will constantly come forward. 
Pupils will bring in much new material that can be used 
with the class. New recordings are released every 
month. On occasion it will be discovered that a unit 
creates little musical growth and interest and can be 
dropped from the list. 

If it happens that general music is part of the core 
program, as it is in many progressive schools, the teacher 
will consult other staff members so that material can be 
adjusted to some extent to fit the general theme of the 
core. The development of a music program to fit the 
core has been dubbed impossible by some music educa- 
tors, but with careful planning it can be accomplished 
and musical growth fostered and related to the general 
education program. 


Instructional Outline on the Folk Music of America 


UNIT ONE: MUSIC OF THE APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS 


I—INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


Although this unit is primarily concerned with the folk music 
of the Appalachian Mountain regions, information will be given 
students about the whole section of study on America’s various 
kinds of folk music. 

Along with the study of folk music there will be singing, listen- 
ing, and a study of music fundamentals. All students are not re- 
quired to master the technical material, but only those who show 
interest and are engaged in instrumental music study. 

This unit is planned to cover a period of two weeks, with 
classes meeting either two or three times per week in fifty-minute 
periods. Lesson plans may be built from this outline. No one 
activity should take more than ten minutes. Seventh graders’ at- 
tention and concentration is held easily for this length of time. 


II—MATERIALS 


A. Student. 

1. Looseleaf notebook. 
2. Music staff paper. 
3. Burk-Meierhoffer-Phillips. America’s Musical Heritage. 
New York: Laidlaw Brothers, 1942. 

. Maddy-Miessner. All-American Song Book. New York: 
Robbins Music Corp. 1942. 

. McConathy-Beattie- Morgan. 
ways. New York: Silver Burdett Company. 
owned. ) 

6. Copies of songs: (a) “I Gave My Love a Cherry”; (b) 
“How Firm a Foundation”; (c) “Rosa-beck-a-lina.” These 
are copied by students into notebooks from the teacher’s 
copy on the blackboard. The songs were dictated to this 
writer by an Appalachian native. (b) and (c) can now be 
purchased in printed form, but copying the music seems to 
offer a functional use of music fundamentals. 


‘~ 


wn 


Music Highways and By- 
(School- 
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7. A Bible. 
B. Teacher. 
1. Thomas and Leeder. The Singin’ Gatherin’. New York: 
Silver Burdett Company, 1939. (Teachers Edition.) 
2. Schwartz, H. W. The Story of Musical Instruments. New 
York: Garden City Publishing Company, 1943. 
. Boni, Margaret. Fireside Book of Folk Songs. New York: 
Sjmon & Schuster, 1947. 
4. Suppiementary notes (see end of unit). 
5. Colored crayons for class use. 
6. Copies of songs mentioned in 6 (under A.) for class use. 
7. Tennessee in Words and Pictures. Travel folder issued 
by the State of Tennessee. 
8. Blackboard staff liner. 
9. Song sheets. 
10. Readers’ Digest, October 1945. 
11. Duplicated maps of the United States (containing only 
state outlines), one for each child. 


ITI—RECORDINGS 
\. Folksay Album of American Songs. 
3. Album of English Folk Dances (Victor). 
>. Early American Ballads (Victor M-604) 
D. Sourwood Mountain (Victor 21751). 
IV—SONGS 
\. From All-American Song Book. 


1. Shortnin’ Bread. 
2. Pop Goes the Weasel. 


2 


3. She’ll be Comin’ "Round the Mountain. 


w 
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4. PollyWollyDoodle. 
5. O Soldier, Soldier. 


B. Rote 
1. Rosa-beck-a-lina. 
2. Paper of Pins. 
3. Cindy. 
4. I Gave My Love a Cherry. 
5. How Firm a Foundation. 
6. Prince Charles. 

C. Music Highways and Byways. 
1. The Frog Went Co’tin’. 


V—ACTIVITIES AND PROCEDURE 


A. Pupils color portion of map which includes the states of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, the Virginias, North Carolina, northern 
Georgia, and Alabama. This will designate the principal 
location of mountain folk music. 

B. Class discussion after reading pages ninety-two and ninety- 
three of America’s Musical Heritage. 

1, The meaning of folk music. 

2. Contrasting use of music in early days and now. 

3. Types and kinds of American folk music. 

C. Students listen to the teacher sing, “I Gave My Love a 
Cherry” and then copy the song from the board. Pupils 
sing the song from their own copies at subsequent class peri- 
ods. Class should be divided into question and answer groups. 
(Copying the music from the board will probably necessitate 
an instruction period on how to proceed.) 

D. Singing of songs listed as time permits. 

E. Look up Daniel IIT: 5 in the Bible. Discuss the instruments 
mentioned in connection with a study of the instruments used 
by the mountain people. (Banjo, dulcimer, fiddle.) Have a 
violinist play a couple of mountain tunes from The Singin’ 
Gatherin’. 

F. Dance and sing “Rosa-beck-a-lina” 
The Singin’ Gatherin’). 

G. Class discussion of the hymns of the mountain folk. 

1. Deep religious feeling of mountaineers. 

2. “Lining out.” 

3. Learn by rote “How Firm a Foundation” as it is sung at 
Berea College, Kentucky. Copy from board. 

Special reports, assigned to interested or exceptional students, 

to be included in their notebooks : 

1. The Singin’ Gatherin’, a mountain folk festival. 

2. Customs of the mountains. 

3. Jilson Setters, a fiddler. 

4. Dances of the Appalachian Mountains. 

5. English ancestry of mountain folk songs. 

6. Howard Brockway. 

I. Listening. 

1. Records played at 
cedure. 

2. Radio broadcasts of mountain music if possible. (If 
music performed is not good, try to draw comments on it 
from class.) 

3. Demonstration of instruments used in the mountains. 

J. Vocabulary drill and spelling test on musical terms met in the 
unit. 

K. Fundamentals drill. 

1. Draw and explain a staff. 


(instructions given in 


appropriate places through class pro- 





2. Draw and explain the G and F clefs (especially appropriaie 
in this unit because of the Old English ancestry of the clef 
signs and of Appalachian folk music). 

3. Write notes of varying time values. 

4. Make a list of ten words or so using letters in the scale: 
bad, cabbage, fade, etc. Place notes on staff and have 
class guess word. 


L. Additional assignments. 
I. Reading. (a) Around the World in Story, by Kinscella; 
©) clippings; (c) Tennessee in Words and Pictures; (: 1) 
— - — Folk Tunes in America (Music Highways 
and Byways). 
2. Construction of a dulcimer. 
Singin’ Gatherin’. 


Directions given in The 


VI—EVALUATION 


A. Written test. 
. Notebooks. 
C. Respouse of group to the songs. 


ies) 


Supplementary Material 


Daniel III :5. “That in the hour that you shall hear the sound 
of the trumpet, and of the flute, and of the harp, and of the 
sackbut, and of the psaltery (dulcimer), and of the symphony, 
and of ‘all kind of music; ye fall down and adore the golden 
statue which King Nebuchadnezzar hath set up.” 


Story of Shadrack, Meshack, and Abednego (Bible story and 
popular song). 

Sackbut: Instrument introduced into England before the 
Fourteenth Century. Equipped with slides. The name of the 
- agen was apt—being derived from Spanish and meaning 

‘a pump.” Henry VII was fond of the music of a band made 
up of crude oboes, flutes, trumpets, and drums; according to one 
account, his band jn 1495 contained four sackbuts. Henry VIII 
used ten. This instrument did not have the long slide that we 
have today on our trombone. 


Characteristics of a Folk Song: (1) Melodies sung by the 
peasant class in any country. (2) The melodies a spontaneous 
expression of the musical feeling of the people. (3) The tunes 
not written by one composer but traditional, having been handed 
down from one person to another in a family. (4) Usually sung 
without accompaniment or with one instrument. (5) Construction 
very simple. 

Kinds of Folk Music in the United States. (1) Mountain; 
(2) cowboy; (3) Indian; (4) Negro; (5) lumberjack. 


“In past history, after wars and conquest, one nation has 
often claimed the folk music of other lands, but to America’s 
vast melting pot has come all the folk music of the world. Some 
of this we have made our own, for we have learned to love these 
songs as a part of our heritage. In the future we shall recognize 
many more of these songs as ours, for the true American citizen 
is beginning to realize the important position in which he stands, 
especially in his relation to the world.” American Folk Music, 
by Jackson and Bryn. 


Types of Folk Songs: (1) Love songs; 
songs; (3) action songs; (4) nonsense songs; 
songs; (6) work songs; (7) hymn tunes. 

Ballad: The ballad was originally a dance song, but the term 
was later used in connection with any folk-like song telling 
a story. The sentiment expressed could be amorous, religious, 
comic, satirical, etc. Ballads usually contain verses and repeated 
choruses or refrains. 


(2) answer-back 
(5) lonesome 





submitted by 
MENC book “School Music in Action.” 


TAMALES 


The example of an original pupil project reproduced on the opposite page . one of a number 
Lillian Mohr Fox, Supervisor of Music, Pasadena, Californi 
Following is the caption supplied 
“This bargaining song was created spontaneously by Mexican children, as an integral part of 
dramatic play which centered around Mexican life at the market. The expressions ‘too good 
to eat’ and ‘ten cents is not many’ are typical Mexican idioms.” 
illustration were done by the children of the a class, Garfield School, Frances K. Taylor, 
teacher. 


for the projected 
by Mrs. Fox: 


The music manuscript and 
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Music and the Classroom Teacher 


EMMA DICKSON SHEEHY 


HE MOST IMPORTANT single factor in a successful 

music program in the nursery, kindergarten, and 

elementary school is the classroom teacher. No 
matter how wise or how skilled the music supervisor 
may be, her efforts, in large measure, depend upon the 
musical attitude of the person who lives with the chil- 
dren day by day. For music is not a piecemeal affair to 
be relegated to one or two periods a week, when selec- 
tions or skills assigned to a particular grade level are 
applied by the teacher whether she may be a music spe- 
cialist or the home-room teacher. 

There is nothing new or startling in the above para- 
Probably everyone would agree with it, at least 
in principle. Where is it then that the music program 
in so many classrooms bogs down? It is precisely in 
the “musical” security or lack of it in the mind of the 
home-room teacher. And as long as the well-intentioned 
music specialist continues to try to make this teacher 
into an imitation—even though modified—of a “music 
teacher,” we shall in the majority of classrooms have a 
synthetic music program, if we have one at all. Before 
the writer is criticized for this statement, let me say that 
certainly this is not the intention of most music special- 
ists, but, unfortunately, this is the impression that far 
too many classroom teachers get and that is with what 


graph. 


we have to reckon. 


The greatest need of the classroom teacher is for her 
to discover herself musically, and no task calls for great- 
er skill on the part of the skilled music consultant than 
in helping her to do just this. It can be done and is 
being done in many places. A fairly recent example 
comes to mind. A sixty-year old second-grade teacher 
had been teaching in the same school for many years, 
and had worked with several competent and friendly 
music teachers during that time. Miss B. had a pleas- 
ant feeling about music and always enjoyed the “music 
periods” when the specialist came around, as did the 
children. But for Miss B. it was an enjoyment “from 
the outside.” A new music teacher came to the school, 
and within a few months’ time this classroom was alive 
musically as it had never been before, mainly because 
the teacher had discovered that she really liked music 
and was no longer afraid of it. How did it happen? To 
tell this would take a book, but here is a hint. 

The music teacher was so impressed with the way in 
which Miss B. taught children that she forgot about 
music, and whenever she had a few minutes to spare 
she dropped into the classroom to become better ac- 
quainted and to learn! She was accepted as another 
member of the group and was called upon to help in 
many ways, from teaching reading to giving a hand at 
the work bench. Everyone in that room became com- 
fortable with one another, especially the two grown-ups, 
and this feeling naturally carried over into music as 
well as other activities. Music lessons were secondary 
and at times skipped all together. But somehow or 
other such a white heat of enthusiasm for music evolved 
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There Is Music in Children 
and in classroom teachers too, says the author 
who is Associate Professor of 
Education at Teachers College 
Columbia University 


in that room, that music was constantly being turned 
to for satisfaction and enjoyment day in and day out. 
And by the end of the year this group—including 
teacher—had progressed musically (not ‘“course-of- 
study-wise”) far beyond anyone’s expectations. 

Genuine respect for what a teacher has and can do 
will help give her security. Acceptance of the kind 
of musical interests she has, even though they be dif- 
ferent from yours and mine and what we think children 
ought to have (or what some “authority” has told us), 
and encouraging her to bring these interests to her 
classroom is basic to her security. This may mean 
taking music off a high pedestal, and making it clear 
that there is great breadth and scope in the variety of 
musical experiences. And be sure to free her from the 
pitch pipe. Groups do not have pitch pipes when they 
sing around a camp fire or on a picnic or other outings. 
If they find themselves unable to keep on the track they 
just start over again, higher or lower as the need may 
be. It’s surprising, isn’t it, how often they hit it right 
the first time ? 

Classroom teachers need to find more effective and 
more efficient ways of using the: skills and resources 
of the music consultant, and here we are not talking 
about scheduling, studio periods, help in particular pro- 
jects, etc. These are important, but of fundamental 
importance is how the teachers can be helped to grow 
musically. There are numerous ways, depending upon 
particular situations, in which this growth may be fos- 
tered. I should like to call attention to one of them— 
the use of music workshops for classroom teachers. 
The direction of these workshops evolves from the needs 
of the group, but there are certain basic considerations 
that must not be overlooked. 


+ 
First, teachers need help in discovering the real musi- 
cal interests of their children. Do they have the kind 
of permissive program and environment in school where 
these can be discovered? Are they, first of all, re- 
spected, then accepted, utilized, and guided? We all 
need to do a great deal more listening to children as they 
play in the streets and parks—listening for the ways in 
which they use their voices—and we need to cultivate a 
feeling for the rhythmic ways in which they use their 
bodies in free play. Do we encourage sound-making 
experimentation with voices in school, or do we try to 
trap it into a musical formula because we are afraid of 
it? Many grown-ups experiment with sound, too. 
Teachers had better find out what it is like, and learn 
to recognize the elements of music that are in it. Identi- 
fying ourselves with children is essential to good teach- 
ing. Let’s do it musically. 
Second, a teacher needs to help children to go fur- 
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ther to explore in this area; she needs to be willing to 
go along, even though the path is strange and unfa- 
miliar. Children can be wonderful teachers, if given 
half a chance. Perhaps the teacher is disturbed by what 
she thinks is the low level of songs that her children turn 
to, and she may have a point. Then she needs to find 
out why these are their favorites, what is there in this 
particular music that meets the needs of these children? 
And can she find better music material that will do an 
even better job of meeting these same needs—needs as 
children feel them, and not needs as she feels them. 
Perhaps her children are old enough to enjoy the search 
with her. Perhaps she may have to do her own home 
work, and it can be exciting homework as she finds her 
way, for example, through some of our splendid and 
absorbing source collections of folk songs. 

Third, the teacher needs encouragement in finding out 
about and utilizing the musical resources of her com- 
munity, found in parents, laymen, friends, older chil- 
dren, and fellow teachers as they can contribute to a 
vital music program. Here she needs to be very broad- 
minded about what constitutes music, and, especially, 
she needs to be able to make these folks feel at ease in 
the use of their talents in the classroom experiences. 

+ 

These are just a few of the ways in which the music 
consultant can help the classroom teacher. Certainly, 
one of the most fruitful experiences for any teacher is 
to embark on some phase of music study, and this might 
well be one of the important functions of the workshop. 
Perhaps a small group would be interested in learning 
to play the guitar. Twenty of our pre-service students 
in early childhood education organized themselves last 
winter, secured a teacher and took a short series of 
lessons. Surely, no teacher ever had stronger motiva- 
tion, for these girls were student-teaching every day 
and had many opportunities to bring music experiences 
to children. One of them took her guitar to her first 
grade the day after her first lesson! Percussion instru- 
ments are great fun and very rewarding, especially in 
terms of letting off steam—and what teacher does not 
need to do that! With the help of the music teacher, 
some interesting experimentation can go on, and much 
can be learned about music that will be helpful in under- 
standing children’s approach to these instruments. Then 
there are other fairly simple instruments to play, such 
as the accordian, harmonica, recorder, ukelele, etc. 
Getting acquainted with the piano can be truly exciting, 
providing the music teacher is willing to spend con- 
siderable time in having the teachers work with the key- 
board, rather than introducing music through notation. 


+ 

No, not all children will have identical music experi- 
ences in a school where teachers have varying talents, 
but all children will live in an environment where music 
will grow. Anyway, exposure to the same program is 
little guarantee that there is acceptance of the program 
by all. Children easily learn the technique of avoidance 
and exercise it skillfully. Do we not stand a better 
chance of educating musical children in a school where 
many «different kinds of music are accepted? After all, 
children’s musical development lies with music and not 
with calendar or clock. 

{Phot reproduced by permission of Holt & Company, publishers ct 


Mrs. Shechy’s bock, “There’s Music in Children.” Mrs, Sheehy is 
shown s d at the piano in the lower picture.] 
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music, we should have some idea of what music 
we are dealing with. This is not an attempt to ar- 
rive at a precise definition of contemporary music; in- 
deed, that might be undesirable, for music, as an act of 
creative genius, will not permit itself to be confined by 
rules and boundaries. 

The term “contemporary music” involves a considera- 
tion not alone of chronology but of formal characteris- 
tics, intrinsic quality, craftsmanship, and purpose. 
Broadly speaking, any music written in the twentieth 
century may currently be considered contemporary. But 
a considerable percentage of the music written in 1950 
might just as easily have been vritten in 1850. As 
far as can be judged from the substance of this product, 
nothing seems to have happened in musical development 
since Schubert and Mendelssohn. A good deal of stuff 
passes for contemporary which is merely what Jacob 
Evanson has aptly called “the backwash of Romanti- 
cism.” This applies to many pieces of the “salon” type, 
and to practically all of the so-called “educational” mu- 
sic written to meet the common teaching problems. In 
addition to chronological contemporaneity, music that 
claims consideration as contemporary must take cog- 
nizance of twentieth century developments in the art 
and science of musical expression—form, harmony, 
counterpoint, rhythm, melody, orchestration. There is 
no longer any doubt about the nature of these develop- 
ments. This has been an age of exploration and experi- 
ment, with a consequent expansion of resources of such 
extensiveness, carried out with such rapidity, that we 
have already spent a generation trying to catch up with 
it. In other words, music in our time has behaved like 
science in our time—or like painting, or like social phi- 
losophy. We cannot expect every contemporary com- 
poser to possess the originality of Schoenberg or Bartok 
or Stravinsky, but we can expect him to write music 
which takes cognizance of the spirit of this century, the 
methods it has employed, andthe results it has achieved. 


B EFORE talking about the actual use of contemporary 



































What Is a ‘‘Modern’’ Composer? 






It is also essential to recognize that not everyone who 
dabbles with what is sometimes cynically called “the 
wrong-note cult” is a modern composer. A composer 
who asks for serious attention to his work must possess 
skill, he must reveal the sure hand of a master craftsman. 
A composer’s job, as a craftsman, is to communicate 
through the organization and development of musical 
ideas. As far as can be perceived, that aisa has not 
changed in the present century. A compos’: ’s still one 
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Rehearsing Contemporary 





A Discussion of the 
Techniques and Problems Peculiar 
to Modern Music 


who pursues the purposes and the methods of Palestrina, 
Bach, Mozart, Beethoven and Wagner. 

Teachers who use contemporary music extensively 
say that there is no special technique which is particularly 
needed for rehearsing contemporary music as distin- 


guished from the classics. An organization that aims 
for accuracy in note-reading, intonation, rhythm, phras- 
ing, dynamics, and other elements of musical perform- 
ance will do so whether the music was written in the 
twentieth century or the nineteenth or the sixteenth. 
The rehearsal procedures which produce a good or a 
bad performance of Silent Night will produce a good 
or a bad performance of Ives’ Psalm 67. 

The reason why we do need to discuss rehearsal tech- 
niques for contemporary music is that the characteris- 
tics of contemporary music create performance problems 
for both teachers and students. Fifty years hence these 
characteristics perhaps will have become absorbed into 
the texture of familiar musical thought and will create 
no problems. But at present they do create problems, 
which in turn necessitate certain emphases in teaching 
and rehearsing, which in turn focus our attention on 
certain techniques and procedures that can be especial- 
ly useful in rehearsing contemporary music. 


Musical and Instructional Problems 


The performance problems created by modern 
developments fall into two classes—musical and 
instructional. Musically, the fundamental phenomenon 
is the rapid and apparently limitless expansion of re- 
sources. This manifests itself in two spheres: (1) 
melody, harmony, counterpoint; (2) rhythm and meter. 
In the former, where contemporary practices are most 
striking and apparently most disconcerting, one becomes 


' immediately conscious of the free use of dissonance and 


of the employment of unusual, unexpected melodic in- 
tervals. In the latter, to which we seem to respond with 
much less resistance and displeasure, there is an equally 
free use of irregular meters and unusual rhythmic pro- 
gressions. 

These phenomena create a major, fundamental instruc- 
tional problem which affects conductors and performers 
alike. This problem is simply that we do not hear the 
music. When we take up a piece of music written in the 
tradition of the classics, we do hear it. What we cannot 
hear by reading the score, we can fill in from habit, as 
the result of having experienced the classic modes of 
expression countless times. It is as easy as reading a 
book. But when we are confronted with a piece of music 
of genuine contemporary character, we do not have 4 
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background of habit and experience and we do not real- 
ize the music in the mental ear. The expansion of ex- 
pressional resources in this century has been so rapid 
that it has far outstripped our ability to assimilate it and 
live with it. That has happened everywhere, most ob- 
viously in the fields of science and technology. How 
rapid the musical expansion has been and how difficult 
has been the effort to catch up with it, may be seen in the 
fact that the epochal advances, as exemplified by the 
works of men like Schoenberg, Stravinsky, and Bartok, 
were all made by 1925, if not ten years before that. We 
have now perhaps reached the point of being able to 
hear Debussy’s “La Mer,” or Sibelius’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, or Stravinsky’s “Firebird,” all of which antedate 
1915. We shall most surely advance beyond that. 


Seeing but Not Hearing 


But at present, and until we have acquired much more 
experience with the music of this century, our basic 
problem with respect to contemporary music is that we 
do not hear. This is illustrated in this author’s con- 
versation with the band director in a teacher-training 
college—an honest musician and farsighted teacher who 
believes that contemporary music must be part of the 
experience of prospective music teachers. The conver- 
sation opened with this question : 

“How did you make out with Schoenberg’s Variations 
for Band, Opus 43a?” 

“We didn’t make out at all,” he replied. “It is not 
too difficult to play. There are no unusual technical 
problems for any instrument. It is almost surprisingly 
free from rhythmic complications. Any band that can 
play a Bach fugue is equipped to handle the Schoenberg 
variations. But we got nowhere.” 

“What was the trouble ?” 

“The thing that stopped us was that we couldn’t be 
sure what was supposed to happen. The players 
couldn’t hear. I couldn’t hear. We will play it. But 
it involves new experiences. As for rehearsals, while 
I don’t do anything in rehearsing this piece that doesn’t 
apply in rehearsing any other piece of music, I have 
learned that it takes a lot of adapting to the special 
situation.” 

Teachers who use a good deal of contemporary music 
are in agreement regarding some of the essential adapta- 
tions which must be made. 


Four Major Essentials—the First Ils Know the Music 


First, the teacher must know the music thoroughly. It 
is possible—though scarcely desirable—to rehearse a 
piece written in the familiar tonal technique by trusting 
one’s ear to discover whether the result sounds right or 


wrong. With contemporary music that is not even 
possible. Contemporary music cannot be conducted 


from a cornet part or a violin part, or by following the 
melody in the first soprano. It is absolutely indispen- 
sable to learn to read the score. The teacher must see in 
front of him exactly what each singer or player is sup- 
posed to produce. Hearing the sounds in the mind’s ear 
is another problem, already mentioned as the problem 
which is fundamental to all the others, but this does not 
affect the fact that one certainly cannot judge the cor- 
rectness of what he hears if he does not have the music 
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THIS is the first of two installments of an 
article embodying the substance of an address 
given at the 1950 convention of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference, St. Louis, prepared 
for the Journal at the request of the MENC 
Committee on Contemporary Music. Journal 
readers will appreciate the author’s down-to- 
earth discussion of contemporary music from 
the standpoint of the conductor of amateur 
groups—and also his gentle but firm deflation 
of the bugaboo aspects which frustrate so many 
who attempt to perform or conduct composi- 
tions in the modern idiom. 

Dr. Gordon, visiting chairman of the music 
education department at Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, a member of the music department of 
Seton Hall University, and acting chairman of 
the music department of South Side High 
School, Newark, N. J., was vice-chairman of 
the MENC Committee on Contemporary Music, 
1946-1950, and is chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Research in Contemporary Music. His 
Ph.D. (Columbia) dissertation on “The Availa- 
bility of Contemporary American Music for 
Performing Groups” is published by Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 











before him. Publishers, who often are criticized in- 
discriminately for not considering the needs of educa- 
tors, nevertheless have been increasing the publication of 
full scores, despite the fact that the meager sales appear 
to indicate that many teachers still do not want scores. 
But there is cause for optimism in the fact that some col- 
leges are training their music education students to read 
and use scores. 

An important asset in dealing with the problem of 
hearing what is in the score is the phonograph record. 
Here again publishers are helping to meet the situation 
by issuing recordings of new compositions. A teacher 
who intends to use a contemporary work needs not only 
to study the score itself, but to listen to the recording, 
score in hand, many times over and over, not vaguely 
following the notes but actively analyzing and assimi- 
lating the music. There is no shortcut in this job of 
learning the music thoroughly. We sometimes forget 
that we nave been living with Beethoven’s Fifth since 
our ch‘idkood, but Hanson’s or Thompson’s or Harris’s 
symphoni: are comparatively new—and not too fre- 
quer.tly performed—works. 


Correct Use of the Baton 


Second, the teacher must learn how to beat. He must 
become thoroughly fluent, not merely in the common two, 
three, or four beats, but in irregular meters and in 
changes from one meter to another. Much that passes 
for conducting in school music is so disordered and slip- 
shod that no professional musician would tolerate it. 
Instead of giving the beat, some teachers hold their 
forces together by repeating the words as the pupils 
sing, or by marking the rhythms instead of the meter. 
The best conductors agree, regardless of whether the 
organization is choral or instrumental, that there is no 
substitute for a down-beat. Particularly in contem- 
porary music, where different rhythms and different 
words may be contrapuntally combined, it is essential to 
be able to find the beat, and to find it not only at the right 
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time but in the right place according to the patterns of 
time-beating generally accepted by conductors. 

Third, it is essential to understand the nature of 
twentieth-century music. It is not true that contempo- 
rary music sounds just the same whether you play the 
right notes or the wrong ones. It is not true that con- 
temporary composers spatter ink on the pages and call 
the blots a symphony. On the contrary, if there is one 


quality that emerges strongly in the works of the best 
contemporary composers, it is clarity; their writing is 


severely formal, economical, carefully thought out. 
Enough time has elapsed to enable theorists to classify 
and codify the developments of this half-century and to 
describe its prevailing patterns and _ characteristics. 
Every teacher might profitably study such books as 
George F. McKay’s Technique of Modern Harmony 
(Gamble), Karl Eschman’s Changing Forms in Modern 
Music (E. C. Schirmer), and Marion Bauer’s Twentieth 
Century Music (Putnam’s). Understanding leads to 
confidence. Until one acquires confidence, it may not be 
wise to attempt to teach contemporary music. The 
teacher’s attitude and state of mind are quickly felt and 
imitated by the students. 


Planning for the Rehearsal 


Fourth, contemporary music demands the most care- 
fully planned, most skillfully executed rehearsing of 
which you are capable. All rehearsing is a teaching- 
learning situation. Contemporary music requires a 
conscious concentration on achieving the best possible 
job of teaching. Specifically, here are several things that 
deserve special attention. 

(a) In planning to rehearse a contemporary com- 
position, teachers will be wise scrupulously to work 
out every detail of procedure. Remember _ that 
you are leading your students into what for them is still 
largely unknown territory, if indeed it is not completely 
new to them. For that reason it is good policy to go over 
the piece carefully, trying as well as possible, on the basis 
of experience, reflection, and study, to anticipate the 
learning problems which may arise. It is important to 
determine where explanations will be desirable, how you 
will deal with passages which need special drill, where 
the performers are likely to be especially dependent on 
vour hand motions, and what you can do at such 
moments that will best serve the need. It may be pos- 
sible for an experienced director to “get through” an 
old standard work without preparation, but rehearsing a 
contemporary composition requires that you know what 
you intend to do, how, and why. 

(b) In rehearsing contemporary music, students need 
a great deal of analytical explanation. Often what ap- 
pears to be a tangled web of notes becomes clear and 
logical when its structure is analyzed. The logic of the 
classic progressions may be understood through past 
exeprience, but the student lacks an adequate background 
f experience to help him grasp, let us say, the logic 
of two simultaneous planes of harmony. 


Democratic Procedures Are Best 


More important, perhaps, than technical explanation is 
the need for explanation of the conductor’s procedures 


and movements. In rehearsing the classics it is common 
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practice for the conductor to issue orders, which ae 
obeyed without question. With contemporary mus'¢, 
however, it will be found that more democratic proce |- 
ures produce better results. In a piece of contempora:y 
music we are all exploring together. The teacher is tie 
guide, but he cannot be followed blindly. The student 
must understand the purpose of what you do, in order 
to understand better how it may be achieved. The con- 
ductor needs to take his performers into his confidence 
more often. They must understand what his difficul- 
ties are, why he is using certain methods to solve them. 
If you do anything unusual, anything different from the 
routine practices, it is important to explain thoroughly. 
Perhaps this should be done at all times, regardless of the 
nature of the composition, but it is especially important 
when the music is contemporary. 

(c) Teachers who use a good deal of contemporary 
music agree that a greater degree of long-range re- 
hearsing is needed for a modern work than for a classic. 
If you plan to spend three months on the preparation of 
a program, start to rehearse the contemporary numbers 
three months earlier than that. It has been found ad- 
visable to spread the rehearsals of a contemporary work 
over a longer period, even though the total time allot- 
ment for the modern work may be no more than for a 
standard composition. For one thing, experience in- 
dicates that the concentrated application required by 
contemporary music cannot be sustained for a long re- 
hearsal period. For another thing, a longer time is 
needed for a contemporary work to sink in and become 
assimilated. 


Rote Teaching Is Essential 


(d) More than the usual amount of rote teaching will 
have to be done with contemporary music. Educators 
generally frown on rote teaching in performing organ- 
izations. The professional conductor does not hesitate 
to teach by rote. He corrects mistakes by singing the 
notes correctly. It is the most expeditious way to get 
things done right. Conductors of school music organiza- 
tions actually do much more rote teaching than they actu- 
ally realize. Contemporary music requires more than 
the ordinary use of rote. One reason is that much of 
the music is unconventional in melodic or rhythmic move- 
ment. hence difficult to reproduce correctly . More 
troublesome than this may be the fact that students are 
not familiar with the notational symbols, though the ex- 
perience represented by the notation may be something 
they have encountered frequently. In popular dance 
music they become familiar with syncopation, cross- 
rhythms, and other formulas used in both North and 
South American dance music. They can execute these 
patterns by ear, but not from the printed page. They do 
not recognize the notation. Anyone who has used such 
works as Copeland’s Rodeo Suite, or his Outdoor 
Overture, both of which are full of what might be 
called musical Americanisms, will have encountered this 
situation. It is most efficiently and happily solved by 
saying, “You all know how to do this—you just don’t 
recognize it on paper. Now listen—this is the way it 
goes.” There is usually a gasp of astonishment and 
some self-conscious laughter. Of course they know 
how to do it! 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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rder § ensemble festival. Nearly every child in the seventh- and eighth- 
con- §f this ? grade choruses at the Ann J. Kellogg School had participated. 
ence .”* They were really intent on finding out what the adjudicator* meant 
icul by ‘Do more humming,” “Breathe more deeply,” etc. After each 
hem. participant had read his own rating sheet aloud, we had a lively 
| the discussion about just what Dr. Swanson was talking. -When 
shiy. the students had exhausted the discussion, and each seemed to un- 
F the derstand what the remarks meant, I asked them to go to the black- 
board and put in their own words the things Dr. Swanson had been 
tam saying. Without hesitation they wrote under four headings the points 
he had made—breathing, resonance, appearance, knowing the music. 
rary He had clothed these points in many different words and phrases, 
Te- but the students showed that they really understood what he meant 
SSIC. by so concisely outlining them. 
n of The group felt that the four points required action if, as a group 
bers in the Chorus Festival, they were to achieve a better rating than they 
ad- had received as individuals. They headed another board. ‘Things 
vork to Do.” Here they listed some specific things that they thought 
Tlot- would improve their singing. After the items were all on the board, 
ne di they decided that if these points were to be of value, they would 
: have to be kept in view all of the time. I suggested using a large 
. bulletin board at the side of the room, but they objected to that. 
| by They thought the frieze above the blackboard had a more command- 
p re ing position. I appointed a committee of three, and gave them 
le 1s free rein as to how they chose to record the material on the frieze. 
‘ome The results are shown in the accompanying picture. 
The boys and girls are earnest about improving their singing, and 
they have set their own goals of performance for the next festival. 
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Pictures posed by pupils of Ann J. Kellogg School, Battle Creek, Michigan, who participated in the experience described by Miss Beers. 
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Professor of music education at Knox College, 
Galesburg, Ill., Mr. Biddle is well known as 
adjudicator and guest conductor at choral and 
instrumental festivals, and is active on several 
MENC Advancement Program committees 


ANY HIGH SCHOOL music directors scoff at the idea 

of having student conductors for their various 

organizations, or of training high school students 
to enter student conducting competition festivals. My 
experience has been that a great deal of musical informa- 
tion can be taught students who are interested in con- 
ducting. When I say conducting, I mean more than just 
being able to beat three-four, four-four or six-eight time. 
Baton technique, yes, but we know it takes more than 
that to make a conductor. The music teaching field is 
already crowded with directors who have the ability to 
wave a baton in the proper direction, but still are not 
conductors. Many student conductors never get beyond 
the baton technique stage, because their teachers do not 
insist that they learn anything else. Too many directors 
think only of a student conductor in terms of directing 
the band in a march at a football or basketball game, 
or, perhaps, directing the choir while the teacher goes 
to the rear of the auditorium to listen. 

In the average high school band, orchestra or choir 
we find most of the members able to “play or sing all 
of the notes,” and they are satisfied to do just that. 
It is hard for them to realize that there is more to a 
“getting the notes.” How many 
times have you heard the phrase “sing more than just 
the notes,” or “play more than just the notes’? Often 
it is difficult for the teacher to build a desire for real 
musicianship among the members of his musical organ- 
izations rather than mere technical ability. Many stu- 
dents are simply mechanical players and singers. The 
motions of the baton do not mean much to them, and 
they only have the vaguest idea of what the director is 
trying to express with the baton and through facial 
expression. In many cases, the idea of student con- 
ductors has partially solved this problem. 

I know of some schools where the entire band, orches- 
tra and choir are turned into a conducting class for 
several weeks. I believe that if every high school 
director would take the time to do this, he would see an 
improvement in the way his organization performs. 
Teaching players and singers to conduct will also teach 
them to follow. Motions of the baton will mean some- 
thing and the director will probably find it easier to 
convey his ideas to them. However, student conducting 
should go beyond the phase of the students learning to 
beat time correctly. Of course, this is the part that 
appenls the most, but there are many other things to 
be gained, one of which is leadership. The student 
conductor will also become aware of the many organiza- 
tional details, such as rehearsal routine, attendance rec- 
ords, library duties, checking out instruments or choir 


performance than just 


‘ 
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robes, section rehearsals, publicity, etc. He should be 
trained in stage deportment, bowing, walking on and 
off the stage, and along with it all the ability to think 
and act calmly. 

Actual baton motions are worth little unless the cor- 
rect musical idea is in the mind of the student conduc- 
tor. Student conductors should know key signatures; 
common terms; terms indicating dynamics; terms in- 
dicating tempo; terms indicating style or character, 
phrasing, elementary harmony, transposition, diction, 
balance of parts, musical notation, etc. A student may 
know all of these things, be able to indicate a satisfac- 
tory beat, and still be a poor conductor because he does 
not feel the music, or because he cannot express his 
feelings to the players or singers through his hands, eyes 
or body. 

If you turn your band, orchestra and chorus into a 
conducting class for a short time, do not expect all of 
the students to be good conductors. All of the students 
will learn a great deal—perhaps will learn many things 
fundamental in music that you thought they already 
knew. It is always amazing to me the number of high 
school vocalists and instrumentalists who do not know 
musical terms (which they have seen hundreds of 
times), key signatures and even dynamic terms, because 
their teachers and directors have not taken the time to 
teach them. 

Have the members of the band, orchestra and chorus 
bring notebooks and write down all of the key signa- 
tures ; common terms ; terms indicating dynamics ; tempo 
terms; terms indicating style or character, elementary 
harmony, transposition, etc., that you think they should 
know. A word of warning. It is not sufficient that 
all members of the group have these things in their 
notebooks. You will have to drill persistently if the 
information is really to be learned and become a valua- 
ble asset. If there is a blackboard in the room, you can 
use it to good advantage. The actual conducting should 
follow after these fundamentals have been learned. 

Most schools have a set of community songbooks, and 
you can use these to excellent advantage. At the be- 
ginning pick out easy songs in three-four time, and 
after the class has learned how to beat three-four time 
correctly, use these easy songs. Have the entire class 
conduct with someone playing the piano, and then let 
individuals conduct while the remainder of the group 
serves as the chorus. Insist on the correct style, phras- 
ing, etc. Many songs in three-four time should be used, 
after which you can develop four-four, two-four, six- 
cight time, etc., using songs with these time signatures. 
he correct way of executing attacks and releases should 
be taught before any songs are used, but such things 
as fermatas, cuing, use of left hand, etc., can be taught 
when they appear in the songs you are using. If time 
permits, octavo scores as well as condensed orchestra 
and band scores can be used. Those who have talent 
can be encouraged to study full scores and can assist 
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AN AMERICAN WEEKEND 
cor- 
iil 1 Picnic-Outing lil Concert In The Park 
Ares ; Il Evening Stroll IV Stepping Out 
$ in- 
fee By JOHN J. MORRISSEY 
— The fun and relaxation a weekend offers is always looked forward to 
i. eagerly. This new, original composition will be welcomed just as en- 
ews A" BOR oo.eeeeseeeeseeensseres 7.00 thusiastically. Part I, “PICNIC OUTING” is lively and spirited; Part Il, 
- on oe “EVENING STROLL" is soothing and romantic; Part Ill “CONCERT IN 
, a aa... £an THE PARK" is vigorous and happy; Part IV ‘STEPPING OUT" is gay and 
ai Ports, COCK oooccecccccccceeeeeee -50 sprightly. The work in its entirety is unexcelled for program use. 
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high Ff Overture 
~~ By ADOLPHE ADAM Arranged by DON WILSON 
cause 


The jolly monarch of the principality of Yvetot, in France, gave inspira- 
tion for creative works to several writers of poetry and music—among 
them the noted French composer, Adolphe Adam. He based an entire 
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eH opera on the philosophies of the happy-go-lucky king, and the Overture 
rool A” Orch. seecsesereetre TOO to that opera, as arranged for modern orchestra by Don Wilson, spar- 
empo § OE ° . ' es 
ntary “C" Orch. 4.00 kles with the charm that characterizes all of Adam's work. This is an 
~~ a 1.00 ideal concert or contest vehicle since it can be performed well with a 
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nould A TRIBUTE TO ROMBERG 

d. 

: aan Arranged and Adapted by DOUGLAS MacLEAN 

. be To call a composition a ‘‘tribute’’ implies a work of superlative stature. 
pre We are, therefore, proud to have so named this choral work containing 
rae some of the greatest songs by Sigmund Romberg, since in every respect 

i —the selection of songs, the arrangement of both choral and piano 

yroUup parts, and the appeal to singers and audience alike—A TRIBUTE TO 

em Choral Ports Only ROMBERG lives up to its name. Included are: FRENCH MILITARY MARCH- 
al S.A.T.B. H2077.......... 20< ING SONG, THE DESERT SONG, DEEP IN MY HEART DEAR, YOUR 
iad , LAND AND MY LAND, ONE ALONE, GOLDEN DAYS, SOFTLY AS IN A 

_ six Piano Vocal Score 

eres: i.) _—— See 40c MORNING SUNRISE, ONE KISS and STOUTHEARTED MEN. 

hould & 

hings § ALL PRICES NET 

vught 

time MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORPORATION 

vestra M. WITMARK & SONS * REMICK MUSIC CORP. * HARMS, INC. 

talent § 619 WEST 54th STREET * NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Two 
New Pageants 
for Christmas 






IRMA A. CLARKE 
The Crib at Greccio 


A children’s masque built around Christ- 
mas music ranging from Gregorian chant 






















to traditional carols. Duration: 25 to 30 
minutes. 
75 cents 
ANGELA DILLER and 
KATE STEARNS PAGE , 
. { 
A Christmas Carol Pageant 
This pageant for a group of children cen- \ 
ters around seventeen beautiful carols. :' 
Easy to stage, it is a practical playlet with ; 
a duration of thirty minutes. Simple piano t 
accompaniments. 0 
75 cents 
New , 
rm 
© a) 
Christmas 
b 
* 
Choral Music 
th 
5; at 
SATB except where specified Grade Oct. No. Price th 
HAVEY. Carol of the Adoration. SSA TBB. gr 
Piano or organ accompaniment we 3 Easy 9877 16 
JUNGST-DEIS. Christmas Hymn. SAB . Easy 9891 AS 
KOUNTZ. Carol of the Questioning Child. 
¢) Two soprano soli. Piano or organ accompani- 
{ ment. «© «© © © © © © e©'8 © © © «© Easy 9893 18 
@ fi} 7 NEIDLINGER-DEIS. The Birthday of a tio 
{ ~~ Cy King. Soprano or tenor solo. Piano or organ tio 
i accompaniment. . . 6 6 6 ew ew es Easy 9884 22 
\ / OHLSON. The Vigils of Mary. Soprano solo. 
\ L/K rf. er ee er a Easy 9880 18 
\\ | - SSA except where specified 
\ 1 DE VICTORIA-DEIS.O Magnum Mysterium — 
\\ by S (O wondrous Nativity). S844. A cappella . Medium 9882 18 — 
JUNGST-DEIS. Christmas Hymn. . . . Easy 9890 15 — 








New York 17: 3 East 43rd Strect Cleveland 14: 43 The Arcade 
Brooklyn 17: 275 Livingston Street Los Angeles 14: 700 West 7th Street 
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by taking over for assembly programs, football games, 
conducting a number at a formal concert, etc. All of 
vour students will have learned a great deal and will be 
better musicians as the result of this training. 

Some states have competitions for high school student 
conductors in the music competition-festivals held each 
spring. These are very popular events, and it is my 
belief that more states should add them to the competi- 
tion festival programs. It has been my privilege to judge 
a number of these conducting competitions, and it is 
gratifving to see the results. In most of these states 
compositions for the students to conduct are selected 
several months ahead, so that the student conductors 
will have plenty of time to become thoroughly familiar 
with the music and to practice with their own school 
band or choir. In one state in the Middle West, a 
written test is given the contestants and a certain score 
must be made before the student is allowed to conduct 
the live group at the competition-festival. I believe 
this is an excellent idea since I see no reason for a 
student conductor to get up and beat time if he does 
not know some of the basic fundamentals of music. I 
have seen instances where student conductors could not 
even tell simple key signatures. Other states select the 
music that is to be used, allowing all of the students 
who prepare the music to appear for adjudication at the 
competition-festival. Still others do not select any music 
to be prepared, merely judging the student’s conducting 
on his ability to beat various types of time signatures. 

The following is a sample of the written test which 
was used in one state competition-festival. 

If the student makes the qualifying score on this 
written test, he is then allowed to conduct the live chorus 
or the live band as the case may be. In this particular 
state the written part of the test is given at least a week 
before the actual conducting. 

Many of the students do an excellent job of conduct- 
ing. They are well poised; they have confidence in 
themselves; they know the music, and indicate correct 
attacks, releases, phrasing, cuing, dynamics, ete. On 
the other hand, there are others who never look at the 
group they are conducting, never indicate releases, 


phrasing, cuing or dynamics—they have merely been 

taught to make the baton go in the right direction. 

Here are some of the most obvious faults that I 
have noticed while watching student conductors: 

(1) Having the head in the score, instead of the score 

in the head. 

(2) Failure to indicate cues and dynamic changes. 
(3) Failure to indicate definite attacks and releases. 
(4) Using the same size of beat regardless of fortis- 

simo or pianissimo markings (many adult con- 
ductors do the same). 

(5) Failure to express the mood of the music in the 
beat and by facial expression. (a) A legato 
passage should not be conducted in the same 
style as a passage marked marcato. (b) Do not 
express sadness in your face when the music is 
light and gay. 

(6) Incorrect use of the left hand. (a) Use the 
left hand to reinforce the movements of the right 
hand, but do not use it continuously with the 
right hand. (b) Indicate dynamics and dynamic 
changes. (c) Cuing (lift the left hand a 
measure or two before the section enters and 
look directly at the section before indicating cue). 


There is a great need for. more high school students 
to enter the music teaching profession. Training a 
group of student conductors each year would certainly 
help to get your good students interested in becoming 
music teachers. Each year as I serve as judge at various 
state competition-festivals and act as guest conductor 
at clinics and festivals, I am becoming more convinced 
that the fundamentals of conducting (including a back- 
ground of music fundamentals as indicated) should 
be taught to as many high school students as possible. 
If you find it impossible to teach conducting to your 
entire band, orchestra and choir, perhaps you can in- 
clude it in the “survey” or “fundamentals of music” 
classes that many schools have. Whichever course you 
follow, teach students more than just how to beat time. 


WRITTEN TEST FOR STUDENT CONDUCTORS 


Section I 


Below are two lists. List “A” 
tion of each item in list “A”. 
tion in the second list which corresponds. 


List A 
Cantabile ——h. Morendo ——»o. Pesante 
Con moto i. Sforzando ——p. Sostenuto 
c. Expressivo j. Marcato —-~. Presto 
——d. Tempo Marcia k. Sempre —r. Subito 
—-e. Piu —l. Tenuto —s. Simile 
—i. Lento ——m. Fine —t. L’istesso 


—¢. randioso n. Tutti tempo 


Section 


contains terms which are common in music. 
In the blank space before each word in the first list write the number of the defini- 


List “B” gives a defini- 


List B 
1. immediately 8. marked 15. with expression 
2. dying away 9. heavy 16. more 
3. slow 10. always 17. grandly 
4. with motion 11. in like manner 18. in the same tempo 
5. the end 12. quickly 19. in a singing style 
6. held 13. sustained 20, all sing or play 
7. march time 14. sudden accent 
II 


Make a treble clef sign and place the sharps or flats for the following major key signatures: 











E 

















Bb 
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Make a bass clef sign and place the sharps or flats for the following major key signatures: 




















Ab D 














Section III 
Below are phrases from four songs that you know. Hum each tune to yourself and then write the name oi 


the song on the line at the right. 


















































Section IV 


Complete each measure by adding one note. 




















Section V 





This section of the test is to be answered by student band con- 
ductors only. Student choral conductors will answer Section VI. 


When the Bb bar is sounded for tuning the band, what notes will the following instruments play ? 


1. Bb Clarinet 5. Bb Cornet --—— 9. Tenor Saxophone -—— 
2. Eb Horn 6. Bassoon == 10. BBb Tuba ——. 
3. Alto Saxophone - 7. Flute _ 11. Oboe --— == 
4. F Horn : & Trombone (B. C.) - -- 12. Baritone (T. C.) 2 —— 





Section VI 


This section of the test is to be answered by student choral! 
conductors only. Student band conductors will answer Section V. 


Underscore the correct statement in each of the following: 


1. In a four-part arrangement for male voices: All parts sound phrases, take time for breath from the last note of the first 
as written; the baritone and bass parts sound an octave lower phrase; it is always permissible to take a breath in the mid- 
than written; the first and second tenor parts sound an octave ule of a pnrase regardless of the length of the phrase. 
lower than written. ‘ ‘ ‘ , . 

: : : . i 5. In a_ four-part arrangement for mixed voices: All parts 

2. In a three-part arrangement for female voices: The second sound as written; the tenor part sounds an octave lower that 
soprano part sounds lower than written; all parts sound as written; the alto and bass parts sound an octave lower than 
written; the alto part sounds an octave lower than written. written. 

3. It is by means of vowels that words are understood; it is by f ‘ ; : 
means of dipthongs that words are understood ; it is by means 6. In a Sagan arrangement for mixed voices with the tenor 
of consonants that words are understood. and bass parts written in the bass clef: All the parts sound 

as written; the tenor part sounds an octave lower than writ- 

4. Sine the consonant as long as possible, articulate the vowel, ten; the tenor and bass parts sound an octave lower than ; 

and get on to the next consonant; if there is no rest between written. : 
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The Big Question for Every Music Supervisor... 


| Which students 
have 
musical talent 


The proven Gretsch-Tilson talent test will answer this question... 


It unerringly spots latent musical talent. It excites musical interest among the entire 
student body and will actually increase the enrollments in your music department! 








| 





iin 






Ih 
\ 


‘ 











AMAZINGLY | Q/4gy THE GRETSCH-TILSON TEST? 


scent © Simple to Give 


e Completely Recorded 


The ratings of the Gretsch- 


Tilson talent test are amaz- 


* 
ingly accurate. Supervisors * Comprehensive 
everywhere are using it to e 
” ng © Window Key Correctors 
build up large enrollments 
oor en, Ce ae Given FREE in your school thru your 
Choral Groups, with each ; 
Se nearby Gretsch dealer. Write us today so 
student intelligently placed 
rst — ee re we can arrange the details with your own 
. tod fer, dealer. And remember, it’s proven and the 


han 


han , test material is FREE. 

















nor 
— 
und 


rit- E 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


han Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 












218 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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State Music Education Activities 
1950-51 Calendar 


Compiled from information supplied by officers of the State Music Educators Associations and 


STATE 
ALABAMA 


ARKANSAS 


ARIZONA 


CALIPORNIA 


Central Sect. 


Central Coast 
Sect. 


Southern Sect. 


COLORADO 


CONNECT- 
ICcUT 


DELAWARE 


PLORIDA 


Plorida 
Bandmasters 
Association 


Plorida 
Orchestra 
Association 


Plorida 
Vocal 
Association 
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cooperating organizations and institutions. 


DATE 
Oct. 14 
Oct 
Nov. 

. 


Mar 
Mar 


Apr 
Mar. 29-30 
Mar. 29-30 


Apr. 
. 


. 
Nov. (7) 


Oct. 21 
Mar. 18-21 


Mar.-Apr. 
May 


Oct. i4 

Nov 1 

Apr. 6-7 and 
Apr. 13-14 


Feb. 24 


Apr. 14 
Apr. 21 
May i-5 
Monthly 
Dec. 2 


Oct. 26-27 


Jan 
Jan 
Feb. 8-10 
Feb 
Feb. 
Mar 
Mar 
Apr. 
Apr. 2: 


Oct. 25-26 
Oct. 27 
Apr 

May 

May 


Oct. 26-27 


Feb. 24 


Mar. 2 
apr. 6 
Jan. 5-7 


Mar. 30 


PLACE 
Montgomery 
Birmingham 
University 

> 


University 
Birmingham 


Birmingham 
Little Rock 


Little Rock 


“eee 


Phoenix 


Fresno 
San Diego 


7 Sections 
>. 


Fresno 
+ 


* 


King City 


Pacific Grove 
Pacific Grove 
Berkeley 


Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Denver 


Boulder 
Monte Vista 
Denver 
Eagle 
Greeley 


La Junta 
Sterling 
Salida 


Boulder 
Rads 

La Junta 
Canon City 
Alamosa 


Colorado Music Contests in 


Asterisk (*) indicates date (or place) ha t 
announced at the time of going to press. . - , oe 


EVENT (Name of Chairman included where supplied) 
Georgia W. Morgan, Montgomery Public Schools 


Birmingham 
Haleyville 


Elementary Music Workshop. 

Piano Clinic. Mrs. Myrtle Jones Steele, 5342 7th Ct. So. 

Band Clinic (University of Alabama). K. K. Hennessey, H. Ss. 

Choral divisional contests . , 

State Choral Contest (University of Alabama) 

AMEA Convention, during Alabama Education Association Meeting. 
Courthouse, Birmingham 


State Band Contest. K. K. Hennessey 


Vernon Skoog, 408 


Music Section Meeting, Arkansas Education Association Convention. Mrs. Mary 


Frances Thompson, Bd. of Ed., Little Rock 

Arkansas School Band and Orchestra Association Annual Meeting. <A. F. Lape, H. 8 
Little Rock : 

Band and Orchestra Workshop Clinic 

State Choral Festival . Doulton Fewlston, Luxona 

Five District Band and Orchestra Festivals 

State Band and Orchestra Festival 

Music Educators Association Business Meeting and Convention. Ralph Hess, 

E. Lincoln St., Phoenix 


Arizona 
125 E 
California Music Educators Association Board Meeting. Elwyn Schwartz, Fresno 
State College 
MENC California-Western Division Convention. 
San Francisco 2 
Section Festivals. George Burt, Fullerton Junior College, Fullerton 


State Festival. George Burt 


William E. Knuth, 124 Buchanan St., 


CMEA Central Section General Meeting and Clinic. Wesley Moore, H. S., Bakersfield 
Marching Band Festival James Winter, Fresno State College 
Competition-Festivals. James Winter 


Honor Band. talph Pfaff, H. S., King City. Honor Chorus. Reu E. Manhire, H. 8S., 
Monterey 

Elementary School Music Festival. 

Secondary School Music Festival. 

Northern California State Music Festival. 


Raymond L. Washburn, H. S., Pacific Grove 

taymond L. Washburn 

Earl Morton, Berkeley City Schools 

CMEA Southern Section Board of Directors Meeting. Myron B. Green, 835 12th Ave., 
San Diego 

Winter Conference (University of California). Myron B. Green 

Meeting, Colorado Education Association. Mabel Henderson, Public 
Schools, Greeley. Also at Pueblo, Grand Junction, Durango 

Reading Clinic (University of Colorado). Hugh E. McMillen, Univ. of Col., Boulder 

San Luis Valley Clinic. Byron Spring, Monte Vista 

CMEA Annual Clinic (Albany Hotel). Mabel Henderson 

Eagle County Clinic. Alan Albert, Red Cliff 

Reading Clinic (Colorado State College of Education). 
College, Greeley 

Arkansas Valley Clinic. 

Eastern Colorado Clinic. 

Salida District Clinic. C. 


Music Section 


R. R. King, Colorado State 
Rollie V. Heltman, Public Schools, La Junta 

Lloyd Jensen, Sterling H. S., Sterling 

J. Tightmeyer, Salida 
six areas as listed below. Chairmen: E 
5607 Yarrow, Arvada; Margie Mustard, Longmont; Marion Jacobs, 


Northern 
Eastern 

Southeastern 
Southern 
San Luis 


. . Kehn, Jr., 
Grand Junction 


Valley 


Grand Junction Western Slope 


Hartford 
Bridgeport 
Danbury 

> 


Wilmington 


Dover 
. 


Tampa 


Tampa 
> 


Tampa 
Tampa 
Sanford 
irasota 
Winter Haven 
Gainesville 
Local schools 
St. Petersburg 
> 





eee ene 


Tampa 


All-State Festival. Elmer Hintz, 144 Newberry St., Hartford 

Music Section Meeting, State Teachers Convention. Doris Rayner, 29 Hillcrest Rd., 
fast Hartford 8 

Choral Audition Festival 

Annual Business Meeting of the Connecticut 

Instrumental Audition Festival 


Music Educators Ass'n. Doris Rayner 


Delaware Music Educators Association Meeting, in conjunction with Delaware State 
Education Association Convention. Sarah Goldstein, 1911 Washington St., Wil- 
mington 

Solo and Ensemble Festival. 

State Chorus Festival 

State Band Festival. Frank Beymer, 1405 Haines Ave., Gordon Heights, Wilmington 


Elizabeth P. Slotter, King St., Seaford 


Florida Music Educators Association Annual Music Clinic. Wallace Gause, 305 Haven 
St., Clearwater. Robert Scott (local chairman) Jefferson H. S., Tampa. Al G. 
Wright, Vice-President, Miami Senior H. 8S. 

Music Section Luncheon Meeting, Florida Education 

Executive Board Meeting 

Executive Board and Business Meeting. Orin Whitley, 

All-State Band, Orin Whitley 

District IV Contest. Robert C. Roth, H. S., Cocoa 

District II Contest. V. D. Sturgis, H. S., Sarasota 

District III Contest. E. L. Roberts, H. S., St. Petersburg 

District V Contest. M. B. Weary, Andrew Jackson H. §., 

District I Contest. Stefan Jones, Jackson H. S., Miami 

District VI Contest. H. Carlton Mason, H. S., Quincy 

State Band and Orchestra Contest. Orin Whitley 


Ass'n Convention. Wallace Gause 


Bay County H. S., Panama City 


Jacksonville 


Six District Contests. Howard Swyers, Palm Beach H. S., West Palm Beach 


State Band and Orchestra Contest 


District III Contest 
District V Contest 

District VI Contest 
District I Contest 

District IV Contest 
District II Contest 
State Contest. Frances Deen, Miami Edison H. S., Miami 
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COLUMBIA*“RECORDS 









Real musical entertainment—great educational aids 
—that’s what Columbia Records has packaged 
together for you in NEW MUSIC HORIZONS! Graded 
for children from kindergarten to 6th grade, and 
based on the well-known music text book series, 
NEW MUSIC HORIZONS will be the most stimulating, 
exciting method you have ever used in teaching 
music to your classes. 

There are six albums of records which parallel 
the six books of the famous Silver-Burdett series, 
NEW MUSIC HORIZONS. All of them are entertainingly 
performed and universally appealing. 

















ALL IN GAILY DECORATED PAPER BOOK-FOLDERS, TWO RECORDS TO EACH SET 







Volume! MJV-76 
Songs for singing and playing + Songs about community 
helpers + Peaceful music. 









Volume Il MJV-77 
Songs about animals + Pretending songs - 
Songs about the weather. 





—-> 










Volume Ill MJV-78 
Songs about playing outdoors + Songs about sleep - 
Game songs. 







ate 


Volume IV MJV-79 
Songs about the sea + Holiday songs + Singing 
games + Songs of foreign countries. 








Volume V MJV-80 
Songs about Europe + Latin-American music - 
American folk-songs. 






ion 












Volume VI MJV-81 
Songs by past great masters and present day composers - 
Songs from south of the border. 







Listen today— You'll want 
your classes to hear them tomorrow! 












Columbia Records, Inc. 
Educational Department 
1473 Barnum Avenue 

Bridgeport, Connecticut 


7 
| 
| 
| 

Please send at no charge new EDUCATIONAL ; 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 





















CATALOG and other information. 


| 
| 
COLUMBIA @D RECORDS, 
| 
| 


EET ee ee eT ne oe 
e 
educational catalog on request ree 
Hundreds of Long Playing and 78 r.p.m. selections carefully graded for 
use in teaching in Elementary, Junior or Senior High Schools by an iis 5 v0 o kis exc iubreiedccdud thee 
2ditorial committee of recognized educators. 
7 mbia,"’ ‘‘Masterworks” @E and @ Trade Marks Req US. Pat Df. Marcas Registradas L Pages se sin — AEE alse es si Wes'S-50 3 
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STATE 
GEORGIA 


ILLINOIS 


INDIANA 


Iowa 


KANSAS 


KENTUCKY 


LOUISIANA 


MAINE 
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DATE 
Dec 
Dec. 
Dec 
Dec 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
Apr. 13-14 
or 20-21 
Apr. 2° 


May 3-5 


Nov. 24-25 
Mar. 31 
Apr. 7 


Apr. 27-28 


Oct. 14 
Oct. 26-27 


Oct. 


Nov. 17-18 
Dec. 7 
Dec. 

Jan. 19-20 


Feb. 3 


Feb. 17 


Feb. .7 
Mar 
Mar. 21 
\pr. 7 
Apr. 7-11 


Apr. 14 
Apr. 21 


Oct. 14 


Oct. 


Nov. 5 
Nov. 24-25 


Nov. 24-25 
Apr. 7 


Apr. if 
Apr. 27-28 
May 5 


Nov. 2-3 


Mar. 30 
Apr. 14 


Oct 
Dec. 7-9 


Jan. 1 
Jan. 1 
Feb. 2 
Apr. 1 


Apr. 
Apr. 2 


Oct. 21 
Nov. 19-21 


Nov. 19 
Nov. 21 


Fall 
Jan. 
Spring 
May 


Oct. 


Nov. 18 
Nov. 25 
Dec. 9 
Jan. 5 
Jan. 13 
Jan. 20 
Jan. 27 
Feb. 3 
Feb. 1° 
May 
May 
May 


PLACE 


Statesboro 
Milledgeville 


Milledgeville 
Milledgeville 


eee 


Boise 


Twin Falls 


Urbana 


* 
* 
* 


* 
Indianapolis 
South Bend 
Evansville 
Fort Wayne 
Gary 


Indianapolis 


Valparaiso 
Terre Haute 


Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 


Indianapolis 
Terre Haute 
Muncie 
Evansville 


Terre Haute 


“ee 


. 
Fort Wayne 


Ottumwa, 


Waverly, 


Cherokee, 


Shenandoah 


Spencer, Ames, 
Iowa City, 
Shenandoah 
Des Moines 


Des Moines 
Des Moines 
> 
* 


Topeka 


+ 
Emporia, 
Hays 


Lexington 
Bowling Green 


Louisville 
Louisville 
Lexington 
Louisville 


> 
Lexington 
Bowling Green 
Lexington 


Shreveport 
Monroe 


Monroe 
Monroe 


State-wide 
> 


State-wide 
. 


Lewiston 


Augusta 
Waterville 
Augusta 
Waterville 
Rockland 
Skowhegan 
Augusta 
Waterville 
Madison 

. 


Brewer 
. 


State Marching Band Contests. Forrest. E. Mortiboy, 1001 Harrison St., Davenport 





EVENT (Name of Chairman included where supplied) 








Band and Ore hestra Clinic ‘(Georgia Teachers College). John Lee, H. S., Columbus — 

Vocal —— (Georgia State College for Women). Margaret Swain, ‘Brown H. § 
Atlanta 

Piano Clinic (Georgia State College for Women). Mrs. T. B. Lear, H. S., Camilla 

Elementary School Clinic (Georgia State College for Women). Mrs. Catherine Jameso 
Tubman H. S., Augusta 

District Contests 

GMEA State Convention, Leon R. Culpepper, 389 Suwanee Ave., Macon 

State Contest. Robert Barr, Jordan H. S., Columbus 

Board of Directors Meeting 


District Festivals 
Idaho Music Educators Association Business Meeting. Ferd Haruda, H. S., Emmett 
State Festival. John D. Flatt, H. S., Twin Falls 





Illinois All-State Music Activity (U niversity of Illinois). All- state band, orchestra 
and chorus; clinics; work-shops. Business meeting of the Illinois Music Edu- 
eators Association. Paul Painter, 608 South Mathews, Urbana 

Fourteen District Solo and Ensemble Contests 

Fourteen Organization Contests 

Five State Final Contests. M. F. Sprunger, 11 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3 








Mare hing Band and Twirling Contest. George Myers, Forrest Park, Valparaiso | 
Music Section Meeting, Indiana State Teachers Association 


In-and-About Music Educators Club Luncheon Meeting. Ralph Wright, Pub. Sch., 
Indianapolis 

NISBOVA Clinic and Business Meeting (Valparaiso University). George Myers 

Indiana School Music Association (Central-Southern) Clinic and Business Meeting 
(Indiana State Teachers College). Don Marketto, H. S., Greencastle 

In-and-About Club 

Indiana Music Educators Association State Convention (Hotel Antlers). L. B. Johns- 
ton, 109 Parker Dr., Evansville. Charles Munger (local chairman), Jordan College 
of Music, Indianapolis 

ISMA (C-S) District Solo and Ensemble Contests. Don Marketto 


ISMA (C-S) State Solo and Ensemble Contest (Indiana State Teachers College). Don 
Marketto 

NISBOVA Solo and Ensemble Contest. George Myers 

All-State Solo and Ensemble Contest. Herbert Laswell, 1380 Morton, Noblesville 

NISBOVA District Organization Contests. George Myers 

ISMA (C-S) District Organization Contests. Don Marketto 

MENC North Central Division Convention. Néwell H. Long, Indiana University, 
Bloomington 

NISBOVA State Organization Contest. George Myers 

ISMA (C-S) State Organization Contest. Don Marketto 





District Auditions and Rehearsal for All-State Groups. Paul Nissen, Mason City 
Schools; Lorrain E. Watters, 629 3rd Street, Des Moines 


Music Section Meeting, Iowa State Teachers Convention (Drake University). Clayton 
Hathaway, 426 N. 19th St. Fort Dodge 

Iowa Music Educators Association Convention (Hotel Fort Des Moines). Clayton 
Hathaway 

All-State Groups (in connection with IMEA Convention). Lorrain E. Watte 

Preliminary State Solo and Ensemble Contests. Supt. L. A. Logan, Public. , 
Shenandoah 

Preliminary State Large Group Contests. L. A. Logan 

State Final Contest for Solos and Ensembles . L. A. Logan 

State Final Contest for Large Groups. L. A. ‘Logan 


ie 


Kansas Music Sducators Association Convention. William i. Beck, Jr., 1355 w. 3rd, 

Co 

Twelve District Music Festivals. E. A. Thomas, 306 New England Bldg., Topeka 

State Music Festivals. E. A. Thomas 

Piano Workshop (University of Kentucky). Louis Clifton, Dir. of 1 Univ. Extension, 
Lexington 

State Band Clinic and All-State Band (Western State College). Hugh Gunderson, 
Western State College, Bowling Green 

Elementary Music Workshop. Helen Boswell, City Schools, Louisville 

State Vocal Clinic. Helen Boswell 

State String Clinic and All-State Orchestra (University of Kentucky). Louis Clifton 

Kentucky Musie Educators Association Annual Meeting. James E. Van Peursem, 
Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond. All-State Chorus 

Nine Regional Festivals 

State Vocal Festival. Louis Clifton 

State Vocal and Instrumental Festival. Hugh Gunderson 

State Instrumental Festival. Louis Clifton 











Community Music Festival (State Fair). Wanita Boudreaux, New Iberia 

Louisiana Music Educators Association General Meeting, in connection with Louisiana 
Education Association Convention. Brad Daigle, 117 Swanee Dr., Lake Charles 

LEA Vesper Program. Lesley Spinks, 121 Swanee Dr., Lake Charles 

All-State Orchestra. George Barth, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette. All- 
State Chorus. Lesley Spinks 

Material Clinics. Lloyd V. Funchess, State Dept. of Education, Baton Rouge 

LMEA Board Meeting. Brad Daigle 

Music Festivals 





LMEA Board Meeting. Brad Daigle ( 
Maine Music Educators Association Business Meeting in connection with State 
Teachers Convention. Angelo Tsika, 73 Water St., Millinocket 


Rehearsals of Kennebec Valley Band and Chorus 
Rehearsals of Kennebec Valley Band and Chorus 
Rehearsals of Kennebec Valley Band and Chorus 
Rehearsals of Kennebec Valley Band and Chorus 
Concert by Kennebec Valley Band and Chorus 
Concert by Kennebec Valley Band and Chorus 
Concert by Kennebec Valley Band and Chorus 
Concert by Kennebec Valley Band and Chorus 
Concert by Kennebec Valley Band and Chorus 
Northern Maine Music Festival 

Eastern Maine Music Festival 

Western Maine Music Festival 
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“Have you seen the 15 special 
features of this Elkhart Alto?” 


CGyrut” 
fo a 
. 


Built by Buescher craftsmen — America’s 
1 Y}\ | foremost saxophone specialists — this Elk- 
Bo ee hart Alto is today’s outstanding value for 
school bands, and young musicians looking 
for the instrument that will help them make 














MOUTHPIPE 


Scientifically designed for 
instant change from low to 
high registers. Rich tone. 












ting 
















































— fast progress. It’s easier to blow, easier to 
finger, and easier to play with the rich, 
DRAWN SOCKETS resonant tone that makes this saxophone so 
Formed from metal of the beautiful and distinctive. Only four of the 
Don main body. No soldered 15 features are highlighted here. See them 
joints, no leaks. all at your Elkhart dealers. 
GREATEST VALUE 
oa Best of all — this marvelous Elkhart is an 
4 exceptional buy today — only $187.50 in 
ment Brass Lacquer finish, Federal tax paid (Case 
4 PROFESSIONAL Gi KEY Extra). Look where you will, there is no 
- Opened by any Snger- comparable value to this Elkhart — Built by 
“ tip key for left little Buescher. 
finger — Gi,. CZ, B, B yf . 
yton flat. Usually found only Y/ T) Di 
ten on higher priced in- 7 », 
struments. 7A if Se 
\o0ols, ‘ LP ~ . 4 j *,\ 
jin P\ 
srd, < 
ed 
1S10N, ; 
son, 
ton 
rsem, 
BELL KEYS 
- ON LEFT 
siana Modern design New, stronger, _ better- 


“2 looking cases are also 
part of the new Elkhart 
line. Case for the alto is 
only $27.50. See it at 


your dealers. 


feature for faster 
action and better 
appearance. 





All- 





State 





ELKHART BAND INSTRUMENT CO. * Elkhart, Indiana 
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STATE 
MARYLAND 


MASSACHU- 
SETTS 


MICHIGAN 


MINNESOTA 


MISSISSIPPI 


IunOssIN 


MONTANA 


NEBRASKA 


NEVADA 
NEW HAMP- 


SHIRE 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW MEXICO 


NEW YORE 
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DATE 
Nov. 3 
Nov 


i) 


Nov. 3 


Nov. 4 
Jan 
Mar. 


Dec 


Feb. 


h-17 
Apr. 7 

May 
June 


te 


Oct. 6-8 
Jan. 

Apr. 28 
Apr. 28 
May 12 


*. 


Nov. 3 
Feb. 16-17 


Apr. 27-28 


Dec. 

Mar. 

Apr. 9-14 

Apr. 20-21 
Apr. 27-28 


Nov. 17 
Jan. 4-6 
. 
. 


Apr. 27-28 


Dec. 
Mar. 28 
Mar. 28-31 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr 

Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr 

May 


May 
Nov. 16-18 
Dec. 


Apr. 13-14 





Oct 
Fall 
Spring 
Oct. 20 
Mar. 

. 

. 
June 
Nov. 11 
Nov. 12 
Nov. 19 
Feb. 10 
Feb. 23-25 
Apr. 28 

May 1 
Apr. 29 
May 19% 
Oct. 26-28 
Jan 
Nov 


Dec. 1-3 


May 








PLACE EV ENT (Name of Chairman included where supplied) 








Baltimore Baltimore Sy mphony Ore hestra performance, Maryland State Teachers Association 
Convention 
Baltimore Maryland Music Educators Association Business Meeting, and MSTA Music Section 
Meeting. Mrs. Mary Hunter, Peabody Cons. of Music, Baltimore 
Baltimore Junior High School and Classroom Teacher Clinics or Workshops. Emile Serpo-a, 
Forest Park H. S., Baltimore; Miriam Hoffman, Bd. of Ed., Hagerstown 
Baltimore All-State Chorus. Chester Petranek, 9821 Rosensteel Ave., Silver Spring 
Baltimore Music Reading Clinic. Kenneth Hjelmervik, Kennedy and Gorsuch Ave., Baltimore 
Baltimore Student Members Meeting. Haven Hensler, Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltime re 
° State Meeting and String and Vocal Clinic 
Worcester Massachusetts Music Educators Association State Convention. All-State Chorus a id 
Orchestra. Will C. Riggs, School Dept., Weston 
Lowell State Meeting and Vocal Clinic 
° Five State-wide Music Festivals 
Boston Annual MMEA Meeting. Will C. Riggs 


Higgins Lake Fall Planning Meeting, Michigan School Vocal Association. Reginald Eldred, 8050 
State Park, Centerline 

Ann Arbor Mid-West Conference (University of Michigan). William Fitch, School of Musie, 
University of Michigan 

East Lansing State Solo and Ensemble Festival, Southern Section (Michigan State College). Martha 
White, Michigan State College, East Lansing 

Mt. Pleasant State Solo and Small Ensemble Festival, Northern Section (Central State Teachers 
College). Bernard Stone, Central State Teachers College. 

East Lansing State Choir and Glee Club Festival, Southern Section (Michigan State College). Martha 

Thite 


Mt. Pleasant State Choir and Glee Club Festival, Northern Section (Central State Teachers College), 
Bernard Stone 

Minneapolis Music Section Meeting, Minnesota Education Association. F. A. Schmidt, St. Olaf 
College, Northfield 

Minneapolis Minnesota Music Educators Association Clinic and Business Meeting (Radisson Hotel). 


Harriet Nordholm, 204 W. Mill St., Austin. Robert W. Winslow (local chairman), 
Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
State-wide Regional and State Contests and Festivals. Paul M. Oberg, Univ. of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 





Greenville State Band Clinic. Perry Dennis, City Schools, Vicksburg 

Jackson Mississippi Music Educators Association State Meeting. James R. Bishop, Moss Point 

Jackson State Band Festival. W. B. Kenna, Lexington 

Jackson State Choral Festival. W. B. Kenna 

Jackson State Piano Festival. Ww. B. _Kenna 

Kansas City Music Section Meeting, Missouri State Teachers Association 

Columbia Missouri Music Educators Association Annual Meeting and Clinic. George C. Wilson, 

Univ. of Missouri, Columbia 

Kirksville District Music Festival (State Teachers College) 

Maryville District Music Festival (State College) 

Warrensburg District Music Festival (State College) 

Springfield District Music Festival (State College) 

Cape Girardeau District Music Festival (State College) 

Columbia State Music Festival (U niversity of Missouri). Paul W. Mathews. Univ. of Missour! 

Butte Clinic. Leonard E. Hetrick, 543 Somers Ave., Whitefish , 

Missoula Montana Music Educators Association Business Meeting. Leonard E. Hetrick 

Missoula MENC Northwest Division Convention. Karl D. Ernst, 631 N. E. Clackamas, Portland 

‘ 8, Ore. 

Missoula District I Contest. Stephen L. Niblack, Missoula Co. H. 8. 

Helena District II Contest. Robert C. Clark, Helena 

Bozeman District III Contest. Julian Steen, 325 N. Broadway, Bozeman 

Great Falls District V Contest. Dana Peitersen, H. S., Great Fa 

Wolf Point District VI Contest 7 : 

Glendive District VII Contest. Lucille Hennigar, 113 W. Brennan, Glendive ; 
State Solo and Small Ensemble Festival (Montana State University). John Crowder, 


Missoula 
Univ. School of Music 
Each County Music Festival (56). County Superintendents. sail 4 


Scottsbluff Nebraska Music Educators Association State Clinic. Vernon A. Forbes, 2609 Ave. E, 
Seottsbluff. Morris Hayes (local chairman), H. S., Scottsbluff 

Lincoln Joint Music Committee Meeting (NMEA and the Nebraska School Activities Associa- 
tion) 

Geneva, Eight District Music Festivals. O. L. Webb, 501 First National Bank Bldg., Lincoin. 

Auburn, (Dist. IV and VII undecided) 

Fremont, 

O'Neill, 


Wayne, 
Holdrege 


Reno State Organizational Meeting. Robert B. Comer, 1143 Wesley Dr., Reno 
Reno Advanced Student Clinic (Reno H. S.). Felton Hickman, 710 Hunter Lake Dr., Reno 
Elko, Ely, Las District Band, Orchestra and Choral Festivals 

Vegas, Reno 


Hampshire State Teachers Convention Luncheon and 


Concord Music Section Meeting, New 
Sunapee 


joint meeting with Art Section. Blanche Bailey, 
Concert Festival 


* 
° Audition Festival 
° Sectional Festivals 
° NHMEA Annual Meeting. Blanche Bailey 
Atlantic City Annual Business Meeting and Luncheon of the Dept. of Music of the New Jersey 
Education Association 
Atlantic City All-State Orchestra and Chorus Concert for the New Jersey Education Association 
Convention 
Newark All-State Orchestra and Chorus Concert (Mosque Theatre) ’ 
Metropolitan 


East Orange Musicale, sponsored by the Opera in Music Education Committee and 
Opera Guild (Clifford Scott H. 8.) 


: All-State Band Clinic and Concert , : . , . . ~ork 
Atlantic City MENC Eastern Division Convention. Bertha W. Bailey, 45 Christopher St., New Yor 
14, N. Y. 
Atlantic City All-State Orchestra and Chorus Concert, Eastern Division Convention 
Trenton All-State Choral Festival (Trenton State Teachers College) 
Albuquerque New Mexico Music Educators Association Convention, in connection with the State 
Education Association Meeting ; 
° NMMEA Winter Clinic and Business Meeting. All-State orchestra, band and 1orus, 
and elementary sessions 
15 Locations All-State Bands, Orchestras, and Choirs. 
Syracuse Annual Conference of the New York State School Music Association. Elvin L. Freeman 
6 Erie St., Pulaski. 
14 Locations Contest festivals. 
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be an ELECTRONIC MEMORY music teacher 


















and watch your reputation go UP! 


Why you stand to profit 
from the Electronic Memory 
method of music instruction. 


1. It increases your effectiveness. The 
Webster-Chicago Wire Recorder 
“faithfully remembers” each and 
every word spoken and every note 
played during the lesson. Played 
back at home, the parents “hear” 
you at work. Your active audio- 
teaching is spread from lesson-to- 
lesson. 


2. It makes your teaching job easier. 
Your pupils hear themselves as 
others hear them—a sensation new, 
interesting and profitable to them 
in the learning process. This en- 
ables the pupil to develop a keen 
sense of self-criticism. 

3. It helps create parent-pupil satisfac- 
tion. The exceptional progress made 
through the Electronic Memory 
Method of Music Instruction makes 
for more satisfied parents—the 
backbone of student encouragement. 
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The Portable Webster-Chicago ‘‘Electronic Memory 


wire 


spools of wire, ready to plug into any AC outlet 


The word spreads far and fast 
when you use the Electronic 
Memory method for music in- 
struction. When parents hear 
from other parents that you 
practice the very latest methods 
in teaching music—watch your 
enrollment increase by leaps 
and bounds. 

That’s why it pays you to 
“‘talk’’ Electronic Memory 
Method of Music Instruction to 
both your students and parents. 

Be one of the first in your 


community to use wire record- 
ing—the new and latest medium 
in music instruction. Combine 
a Webster-Chicago Wire Re- 
corder with the Electronic 
Memory Method of Music In- 
struction and you have a com- 
bination that makes learning 
easier, and teaching more 
effective. 

Remember, it will pay you to 
see your music dealer or write 
directly to Webster-Chicago for 
more information. 


. WEBSTER:CHICAGO 


recorder comes with microphone and three 


a 
ee 
City 


SOSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOESSHSHSSSSEEOE 
Webster-Chicago Corporation, Dept. ME9 
5610 W. Bloomingdale, Chicago 39, Ill. 


Please send me the new booklet, ‘‘How to 
Improve Teaching Methods.” 


Zone State 
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STATE 


NORTH CARo- 
LINA 


NORTH DA- 
KOTA 


OHIO 


OKLAHOMA 


OREGON 


PENNSYL- 
VANIA 
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DATE 
Oct. 16 


Jan. 


Oct. 28 


Dec. 1-2 


Jan. & Feb. 


1 
Nov. 13 
Nov. 20-2 1 


Apr. 26-27 
May 2-4 
May 26 


Nov 


. 
Apr 
Apr. 


Oct. 21 
Nov. 30- 
Dec. 2 
Jan. 11-13 
Jan. 14 
Feb. 8-10 
Feb. 15-17 
Feb. 18 
Mar. 1-3 


PLACE 


Greensboro 


Chapel Hill 


- 
Davidson 
Greenville and 
2 other places 
Wilmington 
Greenville 
Raleigh 


Winston-Salem 


Salisbury 
Asheville 
Greensboro 


Greensboro 


Fargo 


Fargo 
Grand Forks 


Jamestown 
Fargo 
Fargo 
Grand Forks 
Valley City 
Devils Lake 
Bismarck 
Minot 
Dickinson 
Williston 
Dickinson 
Grand Forks 
and Bismarck 


Cleveland, 








North Carolina Music Educators Association Meeting. J. Kimball Harriman, Serior 
H. S., Greensboro 

Band Contest Material Reading Clinic 
University of North Carolina 

All-State Orchestra 

Band Contest Material Reading Clinic (Davidson College). 


All-State Band Clinics 


(University of North Carolina). Earl Slocum, 


J. C. Pfohl, Davidson Co] 


District Music Contests. 
District Music Contests. 
District Music Contests. 
District Music Contests. 
District Music Contests. 
District Music Contests. 
All-State Chorus—two groups (Women’s College of ~ par of N. C., 
H. Hugh Altvater, Women's College of the Univ. of N 
State Music Festival (Women’s College of the Univ. of N. ‘C ). 


Greensboro) 


H. Hugh Altvater. 


North Dakota Music Educators Association Board Meeting. Ruth E. Lawrence, 620 So. 
10th St., Fargo 

NDMEA Conference. All-State Band and Band Clinic. Ruth E. Lawrence 

Vocal Contest, Class A, Eastern Division. John E. Howard, Univ. of North Dakota, 


Grand Forks 
Vocal Contest, Class A, Western Division. R. C. Van Wyck, Bismarck 
Instrumental Contest, Class A, Eastern Division. H. O. Berquist, Public 
District I Contest, Classes B and C. . J. Grant, Hillsboro 
District II Contest, Classes B and C. K. L. Rue, Cavalier 
District III Contest, Classes B and C. G. M. Stephans, Edgely 
District 1V Contest, Classes B and C. George Falikenstein, Devils Lake 
District V Contest, Classes B and C. Charles Crank, Garrison 
District VI Contest, Classes B and C. Henry Sausker, Russell 
District VII Contest, Classes B and C. L. F. Rice, Minot 
District VIII Contest, Classes B and C. L. J. Tetdahl, Crosby 
Instrumental Contest, Class A, Western Division. R. C. Van Wyck, Bismarck 
State Music Contests, Classes B and C 


Schools, Fargo 


Music Section Meeting, Ohio Education Association 


Athens, Toledo, 


Cambridge, 
Columbus 
Cincinnati 
Akron 


Akron 
Each County 


> 
Delaware 


Columbus 
Delaware 
Springfield 


Westerville 


Oklahoma City 
Oklahoma City 


Stillwater 
Stillwater 
Norman 
Norman 


Oklahoma City 


Durant 
Goodwell 


Oklahoma City 


Tahlequah 
Tonkawa 
Tulsa 
Weatherford 
Norman 
Stillwater 


Oklahoma City 


Salem 
> 


Portland 
. 


Pittsburgh 
Harrisburg 


Elwood City 
> 


West Chester 
> 


Harrisburg 
Farrell 

> 

. 

> 

> 


Bethlehem 
Philadelphia 


Ohio Music Education Association Business Meeting. Mary R. Tolbert, Ohio State Univ, 
Columbus 

OMEA State Convention. Ralph Gillman, Bd. of Ed., Akron 

~~ Music Workshops. County Chairmen and Clark Haines, 
Jayton 

Five Regional Orchestra Festivals 

Instrumental Solo and Ensemble State Finals, Classes 
University). Charles Thompson, Delaware 

Band, Orchestra and Chorus State Finals, Classes A-1, A-2, and A-3 (Capital Univer- 
sity). Wilbur E. Crist, Columbus 

Band, Orchestra and Chorus State Finals. B-2, and B-3 (Ohio Wesleyan 
University). Charles Thompson. 

Band, Orchestra, and Chorus State Finals, 
Richard Stocker, Springfield 

Vocal Solo and Ensemble State Finals, Classes A, B, and C (Otterbein College). Lee 
Shackson, Westerville 

Creative Composition Contest, Classes A, B & C. 


3700 Far Hills Ave., 


A, B and C (Ohio Wesleyan 


Classes B-1, 
Classes C-1, C-2, and C-3 (Springfield H. S.) 


Mary Tolbert 


“Battle of the Bands.” 

Oklahoma Music Educators Association Annual Convention. 
Ed., Tulsa 

Vocal Clinic and All-State Chorus. J. K. Long, Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater 

Band Clinic. Hiram Henry, Oklahoma A & M College 

All-State Orchestra Clinic. Walter L. Haderer, Univ. of Oklahoma, 

All-State Band. Leonard Haug, University of Oklahoma 

MENC Southwestern Division Convention. Gillian Buchanan, 

Univ., Portales 

District Music Contests. Places and chairmen as follows: 

Paul Enix, East Central State College 

William F. Deusinger, Northwestern State College 

William L. Edwards, Southeastern State College 

Milton Bradley, Panhandle A & M College 

Clarence Burg, Oklahoma City University 

T. L. Pittenger, Northeastern State College 

Lew Moffett, Northern Oklahoma Junior College 

Roger Fenn, Tulsa University 

E. E. Mason, Southwestern Institute of Technology 

State Vocal Contest, Robert W. Ross, Univ. of Oklahoma 

State Instrumental Contest, L. N. Perkins, Oklahoma A & M College 

OMEA Board of Control Meeting. Gerald Whitney 


James Neilson, Oklahoma City University. 
Gerald Whitney, Bd. of 


Norman. 


Fastern New Mexico 


Oregon Music Educators Association Annual Meeting. Howard F. Miller, 1048 N. Winter 
St., Salem ‘ 

Workshops (7?) 

OMEA Clinic, during Oregon Education Association meeting 

Eight District Contests 


League “Emergency Bandroom Repair Clinic” 


Pennsylvania Forensic and Music 
Clair Swope, 


Pennsylvania Music Educators Association Annual Convention. 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock 

PMEA District Chorus Festivals 
Selection Meeting for PMEA State Chorus Festival 
PMEA State Chorus Festival. Paul Gehm, H. S., Elwood City 
PMEA District Band Festivals 
Selection Meeting for PMEA State Band Festival 
PMEA Collegiate Chorus Festival 
PMEA Collegiate Orchestra Festival. Powell Middleton, S. T. C., 
Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League County Contests 
PMEA State Band Festivals: 
East—John Harris High School. Russel Christman 
West—Farrell High School. Francis Patt 
PFML District Contests 
PMEA District Orchestra Festivals 
Selection Meeting for PMEA State Orchestra Festival 
PFML State Contest ‘ aa 
PMEA Collegiate Band Festival (Lehigh University). William Schempf, Lehigh Univ. 


Bethlehem 
PMEA State Orchestra Festival. Wersen, Bd. of Ed., Philadelphia 


State 


West Chester 


Louis G. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
College of MUsic 10 ren +. rome 


Courses in all branches of music and music 
education 
Preparatory, 
study 


Eminent Faculty includes: 


e Richard Burgin 
e Arthur Fiedler 


undergraduate and graduate 





Roland Hayes 
Ernest Hutcheson 


e Warren Freeman ; e Carl Lamson 
| Heinrich Gebhard e Albert Spalding 
|. e Karl Geiringer e Stradivarius Quartet 


e Jules Wolffers 


Opera Workshop — 
Music Education Workshop — 
Piano Workshop — 





Year-round study available through twelve week summer program 


For information, catalogue, illustrated folder, write 


Donald L. Oliver, Director of Admissions 
Boston University 
705 Commonwealth Avenue, Room 110 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 




















AN OPEN LETTER TO YOU AS A MUSIC EDUCATOR 


You and | know how difficult it is to teach music to children. 

Several years ago, | stumbled quite by accident on a simple 
natural method of teaching . . . through the use of blocks, 
which children enjoy and understand the world over. 

| made up some special Music Blocks, consisting of 12 whole 
and half blocks showing the alphabetical scale, music notes, 
sharps, flats, and whole and half tones. 

With these you can show children how rhythm, har- 
mony, and melody are built, and the children can build 
music patterns for themselves. 

| have received so many requests from teachers for 
sets of my Music Blocks that | have decided to have 
some made up, together with full instructions. 

Would you like a sample set at the introductory price 
of $1.50 each? Better still, you can order five sets at this 
price and get one free. Order through me—or write for 


literature. ) 4 r/, 


B.Sc. M.A. 


Director, New Haven Conservatory of Music 
1184 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 

















~~ 


MELODIC THEME PATTERN OF “AMERICA” 














FINE GRENADILLA WOOD 


LINTON OBOES 


Phil Saltman — 


Full-time 3-year Diploma Courses Con- 
centrating in the Popular Field with 
Classical Background: Piano, Voice, In- 
struments, Arranging, Musical Theatre, 
Workshops in Song Writing, Radio and 
Television Production, School Orchestra, 
Theatrical Productions, 
Broadcasts, Chorus, Re- 
citals, Individual Guid- 
ance. Co-ed. Veteran- 
approved. 17th year 
begins Sept. 11. 





LINTON 


ata FG 


ELKHART 


Write Admission Supervisor for Catalog 
284 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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PRE-BAND 


FOR MELOD 
TONETTE 
FL UTEPHONE 


SONG FLUTE 
etc 





By 


ELVIN L. FREEMAN = 


An easy approach to melody instruments 
for the pre-band student. Contains complete 
instruction with the use of many popular- 
standard compositions for solo exercises. 
The appeal of these melodies, widely known 
through radio, will provoke greater interest. 





Includes: Peggy O'Neil, Singin’ In The Rain, 
Anchors Aweigh, I'm Sitting On Top Of The 
World, All | Do Is Dream Of You, Santa 
Claus Is Comin’ To Town and many others. 


price 75¢ 
Send for FREE Specimen Copy 





ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 











THE GREEN and 
SILVER BOWL 


By Kathryn Cummings 

. William B. = ee 
A delightful story woven around an 
heirloom .. . “The Green and Silver 
Bowl"’ which one Earl of Dimwitter seeks. 
An interesting and entertaining story set 
to sparkling music. Complete with vocal 


score, full costume and stage Uirections 
and piano accompaniment. §$1.00 


wuss Musice. 


124 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati 1, 
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STATE 


RHODE 
ISLAND 


SOUTH CARO- 
LINA 


SOUTH DA- 
KOTA 


TENNESSEE 


TEXAS 


UTAH 


VERMONT 


VIRGINIA 


WEST VIR- 
GINIA 


WISCONSIN 


WYOMING 
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DATE 
Oct. 26 
Nov ” 
Jan. 10 
Feb. 
Mar. 14 
April 11 
May 
May 12 
June 9 
Oct. 23 
Oct. 23-24 
Fall 
Nov. 4 
Feb, 2-3 
Feb 
Mar. 16 
Mar 
Mar 
Mar 
Mar 
Apr. 11-13 
Oct. 22 
Oct, 22-24 
Apr 
Sept. 30 
Oct. 15 
Oct. 20 
Oct. 27 
Oct. 28 


Mar. or Apr 
> 


thet 
Oct 
Ja 
Feb 
Mr 


Oct 


Apr 


Oct 
Oct 
Jan 
May 
May 
Nov 
Nov 
Dec 
Feb 
Apr 
Apr 
May 
June 
Oct 
Jan 


Jan 
Feb 


Mar 
May 
Aug 
On 
Nov 
Nov 


Jan 
* 


May 
Oct 


Dec 


18 

15 to 

n. 20 

7-10 

t0-May 
11-14 


-~May 


> 


8-10 
9-11 


18-21 


» 18-24 


2” 

25 
«vy? 
(7) 


1-3 


» = 
0 


15 
t.1 
1 

2-3 


4-§ (7) 


12 


Spring 


PLACE 


**s #eee 


Providence 
. 


Rock Hill 


Rock Hill 
Columbia 
Sumter 
Columbia 
Rock Hill 
Columbia 
Greenwood 
Chester 
Florence 
Waiterboro 
Rock Hill 


Rapid City 


Rapid City 


Vermillion 
Madison 
Watertown 
Aberdeen 
Mitchell 
Mobridge 


Nashville 


Memphis 
Nashville 


Knoxville 
Knoxville 
> 


3 Divisions 
3 Divisions 
Dallas 


Galveston 
. 


Sale Lake City 
* 


* 


Burlington 
Burlington 
> 


Burlington 
Burlington 


Richmond 
Richmond 


Richmond 

Arlington, 

Norfolk, 

Martinsville 
7. 


Richmond 


. 
Massanetta 
Springs 


Glenville 


Huntington 
Huntington 
Fairmont 


Clarksburg 
Huntington 


County-wide 


Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 


Madison 
Milwaukee, 
Milton, 
Stevens Point, 
Platteville 
State-wide 
Madison 


Casper 


Casper 
. 


State Solo and Ensemble Festival. H.C. Wegner, 210 State St., Madison 





EVENT (Name of Chairman included where supplied) 


Music Section, Rhode Island Institute of Instruction. Luncheon-business mee ing 
Gertrude E. McGunigle, R.I. College of Ed., Providence : 

Planning meeting, Junior and Senior High Schools Choral Festival 

Panel Discussion, Federation of Music Clubs and RIMEA (tentative) 

RIMEA Supper Meeting. Gertrude McGunigle 

Vocal and Instrumental Clinic (tentative) 

Business Meeting of Festival Directors 

All-state Junior and Senior High Schools Choral Festival 

RIMEA Meeting (Brown University). Arlan Coolidge, Brown University 

RIMEA Annual Banquet and Business meeting. Gertrude E. McGunigle 


Vocal Association and Private Teachers Association Meetings (Winthrop Coll ge) 
Frances Hill Lynch, Sumter Pub. Sch., Sumter; Elizabeth Cogburn, Winthrop 
Training School, Rock Hill 

Vocal and Piano Clinic (Winthrop College). W. B. Roberts, Winthrop College. 

Band and Orchestra Association Meeting. Sam Arnold, Laurens 

oa — Music Educators Association Board of Control Meeting. 
synch. 

SCMEA Convention. Frances Hill Lynch 

Band Clinic (Winthrop College). W. B. 

Music Section Meeting, South Carolina 
All-State Band. Sam Arnold 

Western District Festival. W. H. Ehrich, Lander College, Greenwood 

Northern District Festival. Mrs. Elizabeth Cogburn 

Eastern District Festival. Walter B. Graham, Florence 

Southern District Festival. J. R. Fogle, Walterboro 

South Carolina High School Festival (Winthrop College). 
W. B. Roberts 


Frances Hil! 


Roberts 


Education Association. Frances Hill Lyneh, 


Frances Hill Lynch and 


South Dakota Music Educators Association Board of Control Meeting. S. Kenneth 
Lotspeich, Gen. Beadle State Teachers College, Madison 

Music Section Meeting, South Dakota Education Association. 
Cottonwood Dr., Rapid City 

Regional Contests: 

Region R. C. MelIntyre, Sioux Falls 

Region Il. F. A. Strand, Madison 

Region III. Carl Hofland, DeSmet 

Region IV. Howard Iverson, Groton 

Region V. A. M. Lundy, Plankinton 

Region V E. L. Holgate, Mobridge 


Gertrude Bachman, 3304 


Tennessee Music Educators Association Board of Control Meeting. Edward Hamilton 


3317 Orlando, Knoxville 


West Tennessee Section Meeting (7). Ralph Hale, Christian Brothers College, Memphis 


Middle Tennessee Section Meeting (7). Maurice Haste, Tennessee Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Cookeville ; 
East Tennessee Section Meeting. Analee Huffaker, 3216 Pinewood, Chattanooga 


East Tennessee Vocal Clinic. Analee Huffaker 

Music Section Meeting, Tennessee Education Association 
State Instrumental Festival 

State Vocal Festival 


Mid-Century Music Festival L. H. Buckner, 106 Magnolia, Henderson; Charles Yeager 
Pub. Dir., Texas State Fair, Dallas 


Ten Regional Choral Clinice-Workshops. F. W. Savage, Box H, Univ. Station, Austin 


Texas Music Educators Association State Convention-Clinic. L. H. Buckner 
Ten Regional Music Competition-Festivals. F. W. Savage 
Utah Music Educators Association Annual Conference and Clinic. Farrell D. Madsen 


Route 2, Box 312, Provo 
Eight Regional Instrumental and Vocal Music Competition-Festivals 


Area Clinics. Dallin Nielsen, Fillmore 
Vermont Music Educators Association Business Meeting in connection with State 
Teachers Convention. J. Leo Messier, 51 Terrace St., Montpelier 
Vocal, Orchestra and Band Clinic. Virgilio Mori, Spaulding H. S., Barre 
VMEA Meeting. 
VMEA Meeting. J. Leo Messier 
Vermont Music Festival. Adrian Holmes, Burlington 
Music Educators Association Board of Control Meeting. taymond R. Reed 


Virginia 
Public Schools, Arlington 

VMEA Annual Meeting during Virginia 
R. Reed 

Eighth Annual State String Orchestra 

All-State Band—three sections 


Education Association Convention. taymond 


Five District Music Festivals 


MENC Southern Division Convention. Anne Grace O'Callaghan, City Hall, 12th Floor 
Atlanta, Ga. 

State Festival 

Virginia Music Camp and Workshop 

West Virginia College Music Educators Annual Meeting (Glenville State College) 
John Evans, Fairmont State College, Fairmont. 


Henry C. Shadwell, Box 821, Huntington. 

Hart, West Virginia University, Morgantown 
Mrs. Esther Cunningham, 113% 
(local chairman), Bd. of Ed 


and Choral Clinic. 

Weldon 
Association Meeting. 
Fleming Cowman 


Band, Orchestra 

All-State College Orchestra. 

West Virginia Music Educators 
24th St., Parkersburg. Doris 
Fairmont 

All-State Chorus and Orchestra 

State Band Festival. Henry Shadwell. 


Music Workshops. G. Lloyd Schultz, State Dept. of Public Instruction, Madison 
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( shkosh 


H. W. Arentsen, Box 
H. W 


Wisconsin School Music Association Annual Meeting. 
Association Convention. 


Music Clinic, in connection with Wisconsin Education 

Arentsen 
Mid-winter Music Clinic. 
Musie Clinics 


Emmett Sarig, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 


Twenty-two District Festivals 


Music Section Meeting, Wyoming Education Association. Clyde J. Belsly School 
Administration Bldg., Cheyenne 

Wyoming Music Educators Association Clinic. 

District Festivals 


Clyde J. Belsly 
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Now Available 
| “RUDOLPH 
\ Vy 
- / 
-_ 
=> THE RED-NOSED 
+f ~ 
“REINDEER” 
By Johnny Marks 
Song 35 Wilson « ol 
ng (Children’s Edition), arr. by Women's Voices (SSA) arr. by 
Albert Sirmay 40 Harry Wilson .20 
Piano Solo (Simplified) arr. by Mixed Voices (SAB), arr. by Harry 
Albert Sirmay ot Wilson esi 2. 
Accordion Solo, arr. by Galla-Rini SC Mixed Voices (SATB), arr. by Harry 
Organ Solo, arr. by Viloma Gaumer .5¢ Wilson ma ieee: a 
Dance Orchestra. arr. by Johnny Men's Voices (TTBB), arr. by Harry 
Warrington iS Wilson meet a 
Quickstep Band, arr. by Paul Yoder 
(Standard Band) 1.25 WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 
(Symphonic Band) 1.75 B» Trumpet, arr. by Dick Jacobs 4 
Concert Band, arr. by David Bennett Ey» Alto Sax, arr. by Dick Jacobs . 4 
Can be used with Chorais) Trombone or Cello, arr. by Dick 
(Full Band) ‘ 3.66 Jacobs ans . .40 
(Symphonic Band) 4.50 By Clarinet or By Tenor Sax, arr. by 
Vocal Orch. F & Bb, arr. by Joe Dick Jacobs 40 
Leahy 1.00 Violin, Flute or Oboe, arr. by Dick : 
Two Part Voices (SA), arr. by Harry Jacobs 4 
ST. NICHOLAS MUSIC INC. 
1619 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 











Football Band Library 


It's New! 


SPOTLIGHT BAND BOOK 


Ted Mesang & Max Thomas 
Eight Easy Marches and Eight Easy Band Show Medleys in full sound- 
ing arrangements with interesting parts for each player. The Medleys 
offer a variety of material for use with Football Band Shows. 
Parts — Each 40c Conductor — $1.00 





A NEW Voice Book——by PETER TKACH 


VOCAL ARTISTRY 
A follow-up to VOCAL TECHNIC with a further presenta- 
tion of the fundamentals of voice training and sight reading. 


132 Vocalises—Drillsk—Two, Three, & Four-Part Songs 
Student Book—60 c. Teacher's M | (with p.) $1.00 
Write for an approval copy! 


Neil A. Kjos Music Co. — Publisher 


























223 West Lake St. Chicago 6, Ill. 
SS RTE 
When writing to advertisers, please mention the Music Epucators JouRNAL 











Wm. S. Haynes Co. 
FLUTES: SILVER ——- GOLD — PLATINUM 
108 Massachusetts Avenue Boston 15, Mass. 
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ublications 





of [Purpose 


For STRINGS 


SOLOS FOR STRINGS 
(Grade I) 


STRING TIME 
(Grade I) 


ENSEMBLES FOR STRINGS 
(Grade II) 


For ORCHESTRA 


TWENTY GRAND 
ORCHESTRA FOLIO 
(Grade I) 


CONCERT TIME 
for Orchestra 
(Grade II) 


ABILITY ORCHESTRA FOLIO 
(Grade II) 


For BAND 


‘SOLO & ENSEMBLE 
BAND FOLIO 
(Grade I) 


PROGRAM & PARADE 
BAND FOLIO 
(Grade 1}/,) 


20TH CENTURY BAND FOLIO 
(Grade II & II) 


MARCH-MASTERS 
Folio for Band 
(Grade II & II) 


CONCERT & ASSEMBLY 
BAND FOLIO 
(Grade II & Il) 












RUBANK.IN¢ 


5544 W. ARMSTRONG AVE. 


CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 
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FIELD 
FORMATIONS 


for the 
FOOTBALL SEASON 
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DARKTOWN STRUTTERS’ BALL 
Field Formation: TROMBONE 


a 
DRUMS IN MY HEART 
Field Formation: DRUM 


HAWAIIAN WAR CHANT 
Field Formation: UKULELE 


+ 
CHINA BOY 
Field Formation: RICK SHAW 


’'M AN OLD COWHAND 
Field Formation: COWBOY HAT 


STAIRWAY TO THE STARS 
Field Formation: STAR 


WHEN YOU WORE A TULIP 
Field Formation: TULIP 


ANCHORS AWEIGH 
Field Formation: ANCHOR 


OVER THE RAINBOW 
Field Formation: RAINBOW 


a 
BLUE MOON 
Field Formation: MOON 


All Fidld Formations by 
RANDALL SPICER 


Full Band 
Symphonic Band 


ot your dealer or direct 


Feist 





Britain's National Youth Orchestra 


JOAN LITTLEFIELD 





EVENTy boys and thirty girls, re- 
S cruited from all parts of the British 
Isles, form the first National Youth 
Orchestra of Great Britain. Behind their 
appearance together on the concert plat- 
form lies a story of the perseverance of 
one woman, determined that talented 
young musicians should have their chance, 
however poor or isolated they might be. 
Ruth Railton was a girl of twenty 
when war came in 1939. With a scholar- 
ship to the Royal Academy of Music, she 
was well on the way towards her chosen 
ambition—to become a concert pianist. 
But to be just a student during a world 
war seemed to her not good enough. She 
gave up her scholarship and became a 
voluntary nurse. Then one of her erst- 
while professors pointed out that this 
would be a long war and music would 
play an important part in it. Would she 
consider that? She did, and shortly 
afterwards went to Wales as assistant 
music mistress to a large, evacuated girls’ 
school. Here she discovered her ability 
to teach—and also the loneliness of the 
artist cut off from his kind. She started 
a school choir and an orchestra, discov- 
ered her own delight in conducting; and 
resolved that after the war something 
should be done for really musical children 
wilting for lack of encouragement. 


oa 


Two years ago she began campaigning 
for her scheme. This was to provide 
holiday courses for teen-age youngsters 
of sufficient musical ability, where they 
could be coached for a week by profes- 
sional musicians and then give a concert 
at one of the academies, to which critics, 
professors and others should be invited. 
The idea was as much to bring the chil- 
dren into touch with other musical minds 
as to further their musical education. 
That was the reason why they should be 
formed into an orchestra. This would 
help them in the difficult period before 
they became old enough to go to an 
academy of music and perhaps be a means 
of discovering new talent which would 
otherwise languish and die. 

Miss Railton is a worker as well as 
an enthusiast. She approached education 
authorities, schools, musicians—academic 
and professional. All were interested in 
her scheme; most promised support once 
the thing was launched. The launching 
proved difficult; only someone of the 
greatest pertinacity could have succeeded. 

Miss Railton gave up the teaching job 
she then held in Leicester, borrowed office 
space from a London music publisher, 
engaged a secretary and set to work. 
She gained the support of a formidable 
number of people in the musical world, 
including Yehudi Menuhin, who sent his 
blessing and a contribution. 

Thus the National Youth Orchestra of 
Great Britain was formed. Its president 
is Sir Adrian Boult, with John Barbi- 
rolli, Reginald Jacques and Sir Malcolm 
Sargent its vice-presidents. An unknown 
girl had stirred up the musical profession 
and was determined to make a success of 
her scheme. 

When the Glyndebourne Society invited 
the orchestra to make its debut at the 
first Bath Assembly in April 1948, Miss 


Railton had to confess it existed only on 
paper. But such an offer was not to be 
resisted. She immediately prepared a 
torm which she sent to all the interested 
schools, public and private. If they had 
any children sufficiently talented, they 
would fill in the forms and she would 
herself give the auditions. 

hus were the members of the orches 
tra recruited. On April 13, they met for 
the first time in Bath. The seventy boys 
were housed in one school, the thirty girls 
in another. Two housemasters, two house- 
mistresses and a nurse looked after them 
The best professional musicians were 
chosen to hold classes for every category 
of instrument. For seven days the young 
people rehearsed morning and evening, 





* Distinctive models 
* Beautiful materials 
* Reasonable prices 
* Attractive colors 


Choose from Collegiate’s large seleo 
tion of fine materials. For illustra- 
tions, samples of material and infor- 
mation, —_— today for Catalogue C- 
10. For cial “funtor choir robes, 
write for Catalogue J-10. 


COLLEGIATE CAP AND GOWN CO. 
1 — Chicago 6, IIlinois 
Market 117 N. Wacker Or. 


q 505 Fn Aen, Gon Yah 2. Y 











*« Clarinets 


x Flutes 


* Piccolos ms 
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CUNDY- BETTONEY 
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THE CUNDY BETTONEY CO BOSTON, MA 
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with free time in the afternoon for fresh 
air and exploration. 

The cost to each child was around six 
guineas ($25.00) for the week, including 
board and lodging and tuition fees. Par- 
ents who could afford it paid the full fees, 
but in many cases the money came, in 
part or in full, from local education au- 
thorities. 

Thus, Britain’s National Youth Orches- 
tra was launched. Miss Railton hopes it 
will meet each holiday season. She plans 
exchange visits to other countries, and 
she would dearly like to get in touch with 
youth orchestras in the United States, 


oa 


In four months, two thousand children 
had applied. At the beginning of 1948, 
Miss Railton set out on a journey which 
lasted two months and covered England, 
Scotland and Wales. She visited an aver- 
age of two towns daily and so chose the 
first hundred children to benefit from her 
plan. They come from rich homes and 
poor, though only twelve are from the 
great private schools. These have had 
every advantage that money can buy; the 
majority have come through against 
greater odds. 

One thirteen-year-old boy from Shef- 
field, lame and with only two fingers on 
his right hand, volunteered to play for 
Miss Railton the Beethoven, Brahms and 
Mendelssohn violin concertos. He began 
on the Brahms, with his father accom- 
panying at the piano. 

“He played with great musical feeling,” 
said Miss Railton, “and appeared to have 
no technical difficulties, despite his in- 
firmity; yet wrong notes did keep creep- 
ing in. When he had finished the first 
movement, I asked him whether he had 
looked at the score recently. He said he 
had no score, that he had learned all three 
concertos by ear after listening to phono- 
graph records when he was in the hos- 
pital! Later, I had a private chat with 
the boy’s father. He was very proud of 
the child’s talent and said he had taken 
him to the very best man in the town. 
This turned out to be the local dance band 
leader. I pointed out that the boy was 
more likely to become a Yehudi Menuhin 
than a Duke Ellington. So I took him 
for the orchestra and put him in the 
first violins. 

“In Wales, I found a fourteen-year-old 
miner’s son, also a violinist, who played 


| with great ease and style, though when I 
| asked him if he would like to play in an 


orchestra, he said he didn’t know. He'd 
never heard one. He, too, has become 
one of my first violins. 


“In a small town in the North of Eng- 
land, a railroad employee with five chil- 
had scraped and saved to buy the 
two eldest, a girl of sixteen and a boy of 
fourteen, violins. He had also sent them 
toa larger town nearby for lessons. They 
played for me the Bach double-violin con- 
certo; the boy was better than the girl, 
and the local education authority was 
willing to pay his expenses at Bath. So 
I took him. I hope to do something for 
the girl later,” 
us were the members of the orches- 
tra recruited. On April 13, they met for 


| the first time in Bath. The seventy boys 


were housed in one school, the thirty girls 
in another. Two housemasters, two house- 
mistresses and a nurse looked after them. 


Note: This article was prepared for publica- 
tion in an carlier issue, but because of space 


limitations could not be printed until now. 


It has lost none of its interest because of 
the delay, but the reader should keep in 


H Mind that the article was written in 1949, 
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ATTENTION BANDMASTERS!! 


Begin the New Season with — 
CHOICE CHORALES AND HYMNS FOR BAND 
Arranged by Richard Wienhorst 
Valuable material for ensemble study in 
balance, phrasing and intonation. 


STANDARD INSTRUMENTATION. 


Conductor’s score (1-600) $1.00 Parts 40 cents each 


ATTENTION CHORAL DIRECTORS!! 


Train Your Choirs with — 
SIMPLE MASTER CHORALES 
Compiled and edited by Paul Rosel 
Excellent material for practice in 
sight-reading, blending and rhythmic control. 
Price 50 cents. 
Send for our complete catalog. 


Purchase through your dealer or order directly from 
CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 


3558 South Jefferson Avenue Saint Louis 18, Missouri 











New 
CHORAL NUMBERS! 


Donkey Riding 


SATB — Andersen 


This easy, delightful arrangement of a Canadian Sea Song is 
a welcome addition to any program. Junior or senior high 
school number. 


Johnny Appleseed’s Song 
SATB — Larson 
Effective and easy. Suitable for junior as well as senior high 
school. 
Early in the Spring 
SATB — Himebaugh 


Simple and melodic with a text that complements the free 
abandonment of the folk song. 


Song of the Leaves 
SAB — Larson 


Here is a lilting little number to fit that empty spot in the 
junior ‘high school repertoire. Full, yet easy small-range bari- 
tone part. 


The Charge 


SATB — House 


This simplified arrangement of this chorus from the opera “Il 
eal has a dash and spirit that appeals to young and old 
alike. 


Pad 4, Schmitt Muse Ce. 


THE GREAT MUSIC STORE OF THE NORTHWEST 
88 South Tenth St. e Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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SOMETHING 
70 CROW 
ABOUT. 


OUR NEW 
SUPERVISOR’S 
CATALOG 


Consult this catalog 
for expert assistance. 



































REVIEW THESE EIGHT NEW 
CHORUSES 






















2677 CONSOLATION Kilpatrick 


SATB 15 
2752 FOUNT OF LIBERTY - Milkey 

SATB 18 
2708 AN ODE TO MUSIC - Otis 

SSAATTBB 16 
2702 A POINT OF VIEW - Milkey 

TTBB 16 
2758 PREAMBLE TO THE CONSTITUTION 

Richardson - SSATB 16 
2707 SEVENTEEN SEVENTY-SIX 

Fitch TTBB .20 
2722 SMOKE Kilpatrick SATB 16 
2726 TWO INDIAN DANCES TTBB 

Kilpatrick .22 










C. PAUL HERFURTH’S 
“TUNE A DAY” SERIES 
























VIOLIN - 
Beginning Scale Book as 
Books |, ll, ill Ea. .65 
Po Accom-Bks |, ll, Ea. Se 
Teacher's Manual 1.25 
VIOLA-Bks |, Il Ea. 75 
CELLO-Bks |, Il Ea. 75 
STRING BASS .90 
SAXOPHONE .90 
TROMBONE .90 
CLARINET .90 
CORNET 90 











BOSTON MUSIC CO. 


We mail everywhere 
BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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The Three “T's” 


of Music 


DONALD C. CANTWELL 





“AS a new teacher whose en- 
thusiasm has not yet been 
dimmed by years of routine 
travail, I have observed and 
drawn several conclusions in re- 
gard to student musicians,” 
writes Mr. Cantwell, who is in- 
strumental teacher (band and 
orchestra director) at Sparrows 
Point High School, Baltimore 
County, Maryland. “I believe 
that the coining of such cliches 
as ‘the Three T’s’ tends to make 
children more aware of the im- 
portant things in music. Some 
of my observations are obvious, 
but I think many of us overlook 
these obvious, but nevertheless 
vital, factors in the production of 
fine musicians.” 


Do you mind your “T’s” and cues? 


These questions are directed pri- 
marily toward the student of music, but 
I think all music educators and conductors 
will agree that we are altogether too lax 
in our responsibility of requiring children 
to play in Tune, in Time, and with Taste 
from the very beginning of their musical 
activities. 

We have heard of the three “B’s,” in 
the persons of Bach, Beethoven, and 
Brahms—all of whom furnished us with 
the utmost in musical composition. It is 
our duty to see that their music and 
music of other fine composers is per- 
formed as they conceived it—by our 
students remembering the three “T’s.” 

In order to be a three-letter man in 
music, one must be indoctrinated with the 
following basic philosophy: “Whatever 
I play, I will strive to play it in Tune, 
in Time, and with Taste.” “I will try 
to play musically always.” 

This is a rather obvious philosophy to 
follow, but how many of us let children 
play without tuning up because “they 
don’t know the difference”? Or how 
many of us let them skip over rests 
because we're “anxious to have them 
learn the notes first”? Or let an in- 
correctly articulated passage pass un- 
noticed, since “the notes came out, thank 
heavens!”"? Yes, it takes patience, but 
it will pay off in the musicality of one’s 
organization. 

How often do we encounter a new 
student who brings in an intermediate 
method book and proceeds to honk or 
saw away with utter disregard for in- 
tonation, articulation, or tempo? The 
notes might have been arranged sym- 
metrically in chordal progressions on the 
paper, but we might like to defy any- 
one to identify or recognize anything 
which had even approached an eleventh 
chord with a few diminished or aug- 
mented intervals added. Atonality far 
surpasses that of the modernist. Let’s 
go one step further and call it extonal 
music. 

One should be amused at the inability 
of these extonalists to perform together 
such a simple tune as “Twinkle, Twinkle, 
Little Star” in three-part harmony. Ob- 
viously, there was no early musical disci- 


A RE YOU a musical three-letter man? 
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SCHOOL 
CONCERT 


MUSIC 


FOR ORCHESTRA 





Vi 
DEEP PURPLE 


by Peter De Rose 


ALICE BLUE GOWN 


(from the musical play “Irene™) 
by Joseph McCarthy and Harry Tierney 


Arnanged by Merle 9. Teaae 


ON THE TRAIL 


(from “Grand Canyon Suite") 
by Ferde Grofe 


PARK AVENUE FANTASY 


by Matt Malneck and Frank Signorelli 
Arnnanged by C. Paut Merfurth| 
a 


OODLES OF NOODLES 


by Jimmy Dorsey 
(Recorded by Percy Faith and His Orchestra 
on Victor Record No. 20-3525) 


Arranged by Perey Faith 





PRICE ON ALL THE ABOVE 
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Music Rooms and Equipment 


112 pages, 81 floor plans, charts, reprodu> 
tions of photographs. $1.50 postpaid. 
65 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Il. 
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pline. Children resent being put back 
into a seemingly less advanced lesson 
book, but we must instill in them the 
idea that one beautiful note will be more 
pleasing to an audience than a thousand 
raucous sounds played in undefined meter. 

Our task is one of helping a child real- 
ize that he must count and feel together 
with his associates. Otherwise, the result 
will be meaningless noise. He must 
learn that there must be harmony and 
sup porting roles, as well as melody. This 
teaching job can easily be accomplished 
by strict musical discipline from the out- 
set. Clean attacks on each note—which 
in turn, is held for its full value—are 
examples of what we must demand. We 
should give children familiar tunes to 
play but insist that they understand the 
notation and not rely solely upon their 
ears 

Technical demands of each instrument 
can begin to be fulfilled as soon as a 
sound musical foundation has been built 
for the student. To point out this fact, 
we might use the ageless analogy that 
just as the architect never plans to 
build a skyscraper from the clouds earth- 
ward, neither should the musical archi- 
tect—the teacher—expect to accomplish 
anything by teaching hazy, meaningless 
notes. He must build a strong musical 
foundation. Where there is understand- 
ing there will be growth. 

+ let us make music functional from 
the beginning. Let us not lose sight of 
the fact that music is a social art—and 
not allow the student to lock himself 
in the “woodshed.” Let us encourage 
solos, chamber music groups, and large 
ensembles—all of which .will team to- 
gether to produce musical three-letter 
men 











The Boy on the Cover 








“American School 


THOUSANDS of the 
Music” albums like the one shown in the 
picture on the cover have been sent to 
schools abroad under the sponsorship of 
the American Junior Red Cross and the 


MENC. This important project, which 
is widely recognized as a new note in in- 
ternational friendship, has been referred 
to in previous issues of the JoURNAL, and 
is further described and illustrated else- 
Where in this issue. The cover picture 
shows a German lad, a pupil in a 
school at Miesbach in Upper Bavaria, 
who lingered after school to listen a- 
Zain to the recordings. The picture it- 
self, with these few words, tells a 
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(c-d) by Walter Beeler. 
Full Band $2.50 


CORDOBA 





(c) by Larry Anthony. 
Full Band $5.00 


TONIGHT 
BATONS ON PARADE 


DIERS 
$1.00 each 


MUSIC CORPORATION 


the Marks Band Catalog 
14 tuned to Your Fall Program 


for your SCHOOL BAND CONCERTS 


of 
seas ances 


MALAGUENA 


One of America’s best-loved compositions by ERNESTO 
LECUONA — in a simplified arrangement for Band 


Symph. Band $3.50 


Another fascinating melody by Lecuona arranged for Band 


Symph. Band $7.50 


for the FOOTBALL FIELD and FALL FESTIVITIES 


ANNIVERSARY MARCH 
HOT TIME IN THE OLD TOWN 


MARCHING TO VICTORY 
PARADE MARCH Nos. I & Il 
PARADE OF THE WOODEN SOL- 


EDWARD B. MARKS 


RCA Building, Radio City, New York 














story. And the story will be particu- 
larly appreciated by the thousands of 
American school pupils, teachers and 
parents who participated in the nation- 
wide project to secure effective 
and representative samples of schoo: 
group performances—whether or not 
their own contributions were among the 
relatively small number which could be 
included on the twelve sides of the six 
records comprising the collection in the 
American School Music album. 


+ 


Reprints of the Editorial 
“The Time to Call a Halt Is Now” 
Published in this issue of the Journal (pp 
23-24). Postpaid, six copies 10c (minimum). 
Additional copies 1c each. Order from MENC, 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 Illinois 
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Music Rooms and Equipment 
112 pages, 81 floor plans, charts, reproduc- 
tions of oy one $1.50 postpaid. MENC 
64 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Mu4lc What Good Is My : 
Membership? in 
Here, for your use, is the distinctive holiday choral music used so . . . ' e 
effectively by Fred Waring. Sing it with the assurance that it has os r ev aie, to ~ H. P, me 
received the applause and approval of American audiences from pak piagyeecrgy lensing hifi be wht a. 2 +4 be 
+ posse pear on page fifty-eight of the April - 
tm 1949 issue of the JourNAL.* If I were 
: : : : : to entitle this contribution it would be pt 
From the people of many lands comes America’s rich heritage of Beautiful Christmas “Professionally Among Music Educa- re 
music, expressing the universal appeal of this wondrous day. For a joyous, singing tors.” pr 
Christmas here is a holiday abundance of Fred Waring programs. The MENC—a purely cooperative as- *. 
sociation—has done many things for the tin 
oe ra 4 studio or “private” teachers and for those te: 
Patriotic employed in the public schools and other scl 
institutions of learning. One of its most mt 
Crisp fall weather, the warmth of fam- Eloquently as the words of statesmen important contributions is the encourage- tes 
ily gatherings, the simple beauty of a and poets, our country’s music ex- ment of professional attitudes and ad- pr 
favorite hymn, the drowsy satisfaction presses the real spirit of democracy. vancement among its members. The ide 
that follows a Thanksgiving feast— The inspiring Fred Waring settings of MENC has developed and established re: 
these feelings that make up this most these fine hymns — excellent for every certain codes of ethics. Various affiliated 
typically American of all our holidays patriotic occasion — will also provide state units of the MENC have done like- M 
are captured in the Fred Waring choral a thrilling climax to any choral wise, but the most important “codes” are 
crrangements. program. those standards which we recognize and T 
accept as representing the ethics of our 
Contact your dealer or write direct for new ipo oe Pome or not they are put Ts 
. . . . . . \ 
descriptive folder and full title listings. ee eS ee a 
aff definition of professional ethics as far as tea 
q5) the relationship between the private teach- me 
— e er and the high school teacher is con- hos 
. cerned. One should remember that he 
awnee je re Ss ine is—or should be—teaching the child, not art 
JIN, * the piano, and that it is better for the mit 
{ child’s musical development if he is a lee 
EAST STROUDSBURG PENNSYLVANIA member of a school musical organization. on 
It will motivate his piano study and make a 
GOOD MUSIC FOR BETTER PERFORMANCE of him a better-rounded musician and a fie 
more highly socialized individual. - 
The school music teacher finds that a 
most private teachers respond readily to ae 
a friendly approach to cooperation and on 
A New Methodology serve the cause of the school music pro- oe 
gram in a very useful manner when prop- opp 
CREATIVE HARMONY AND MUSICIANSHIP eee Se 1 
music teacher who is not equally coopera- i 
An Introduction to the Structure of Music — indeed —. nee « 
€ private teacher shou recog- : 
By HOWARD ANSLEY MURPHY nized—most_ certainly—but no_ teacher r, } 
and EDWIN J. STRINGHAM should expect » = his a in ae “ 
This book uses modern progressive pedagogy to de- paper, necessarily. It would seem that ~ 
velop musicality in bastnets and Ph came of them in the studio teacher should feel fairly re- ME 
creative expression. it presents the basic principles warded for his efforts as a teacher and -_ 
and skills of music writing for instruments and voices in his cooperation with the school — tak 
as exemplified in a standard musical repertory, with op- program if the fact that his os re = 
portunity for the student to exercise his knowledge in as shown by the excellent work of his Ma 
reading, hearing, performing, analyzing and composing. pupils in the school-sponsored — ME 
Pub. Fall, 1950 Approx. 580 PP-, 51/_” x 81/,” brings him other pupils asa es t. ton 
Text Price $4.50 The program of the MENC is a com- higl 
prehensive one, — go in- _ 
° P terest to private teachers as well as to clas 
Up-to-date Supervisory Techniques school music teachers, For example, the | viev 
piano and string teaching projects, spon- ver} 


TEACHING CHILDREN MUSIC sored by the MENC with the indispensa- pro 
out 


ble aid of private teachers, has produced 


IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL benefits shared by all who are concerned mat 
By LOUISE KIFER MYERS tion 


mus 





bd iv *“What 
Dr. Myers incorporates wide professional experience and _ Ay Ay “naan fate MENG is I am teac 
the fruits of extensive personal surveys in this practical given none of the privileges extended to other of t 
ide f % members? . . . When one of my pupils wants a 
= “¢ a a — ——_ eye © oe to be entered in the annual contests, I have to A 
reating music as an integral part of the whole schoo get the permission of the h‘gh school music in- Mus 
program, she presents well-tested suggestions for fitting structor who says that my pupil does not belong Cha 
the music curriculum to the child for continuous (instead 2 a ee 1S yz and im =. oe fe 
of grade-by-grade) progress. : ~ anh 7 
school band or orchestra, then preference 3 N 
Pub. June, 1950 327 pp., 51/2” x 81/_” given to the instructor's pupils . . . (2) I have a 
Text Price $3.75 —y oie a omar of os the — iment 
e ut it does not soothe my soul to have to knuckle ‘ 
down to this music instructor who before and hund 
10-day approval copies on request after the contests takes all the credit for the in n 
splendid work of my pupils. Is there anything will 
one in regard to music education . . . except partr 


. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. for the high school instructors, or does this oe 
organization, promote music education outside of — 
1 i 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK I1, N. Y. benefits “my. pupils and I would ‘derive fos ff rit 


further membership in MENC. evi 
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vith piano and string instruction through 
he teachers workshops, clinics and dem- 
mstration programs, the publications 
oni ssued, and the contributions printed in 


he JoURNAL and in other periodicals. ' ATTENTION MUSIC SUPERVISORS . . . MUSIC STUDENTS 
The first thing any private teacher can New z ’ 1, POET for WUew Ss. ¥ af 


lo if he wishes to serve even his own 
nterests—but, more pointedly, the in- 
HP erests of his young students—is to en- 

aa, courage the students, by all means, to 6 CO R | N G fer the BA N D 
April yecome valued members of the high 


a school chorus, orchestra, or band. It is by PHILIP J. LANG 


1 most unfortunate circumstance, as far 


BAND DIRECTORS .. . INSTRUMENTAL TEACHERS 

















ild be . ; 
~ S$ a youngster is concerned, to have his 
bduca- ih Une ak tis wan Ga NOW AVAILABLE! THE MOST SIGNIFICANT BAND TREATISE OF RECENT YEARS — 

teacher at variance over him. Let's stop presents all the techniques and devices of arranging and transcribing for ae ee 
ve as- the name calling and unnecessary destruc- complete with examples including scores from published works and ae proce ame 
or the tive criticism and encourage private The contemporary, authoritative volume for study presented by Mr. lang, recognize 
those teachers to become acquainted with the as the outstanding arranger-composer of the band literature of today. ‘ _ 
other school program. Likewise, let the school rice 5. 
} most music teachers recognize the private TT 
urage- teachers as extremely useful to the school ! 
d ad- program, thus making practical the high NOW TIME TO PLAN YOUR BAND PROGRAMS! 
eit idealism that most teachers espouse with 
lishe respect to their interest in young people. by ERIK LEIDZEN 
2S FIRST SWEDISH RHAPSODY *y © tet 
A scl Music, Richmond (Va.) Public Schools, A melodic composition based on Scandanavian Folk-Tunes. It opens with a quiet pastorale 
- an which is suddenly interrupted by martial strains leading to a march-like folk-melody, 
e an ° ° ° . : . 

MEN the development of which brings the rhapsody to a sonorous ending. 
ft our The C Publications Kits Full Band 6.00 Symph. Band 8.00 Full Score 2.00 — with Band 1.50 
fe put THANK you for sending sample copies of 
hata : S g sample copies o} 

MENC publications. My two classes ALADDIN and the Princess RHYTHMETIC Rhapsody 
. is a totaling ninety pupils, most of whom are by MICHAEL EDWARDS by DONALD I. MOORE 
veh teachers in the public schools, have been An overture based on episodes from The A festive rhapsody sprinkled with dis- 
eo most interested in examining — these Arabian Nights story. An enchanting love tinctive melodies, studded with a multi- 
at he — : theme featuring flute and cornet solos is tude of modern rhythmic treatments by 
i In each class we passed the materia! one of the episodic highlights. the composer of the popular “Marcho 
’ roe around the room and spent about twenty Full Band 6.00 Symph. Band 8.00 Poco.” 
ee minutes in discussion concerning the mer- Full Score only 2.00—with Band 1.50 Full Band 4.50 Symph. Band 6.50 

i a its of obtaining membership in MENC, 

anon. as well as taking advantage of the many 
ars services you have afforded us in the oo * for the MARCHING BANDS 
one 3 field of music education, At present, the 
7 publications are on reserve and are a- Your All-Time Standard Favorites 
} that vailable for detailed inspection by any with Attractive, Easy-to-follow Field Formations 


ily to interested student. I shall retain these ° 
n and copies until we are well into the second MILLS FIELD FORMATION Band Series 






































¢ pro- saemiain , . mis ¢ 
prop- “ ee — a be bis — “Tl Arr. Philip .J. Lang . Field Formations by Dr. Maynard J. Wettlavfer 
school ce tek ane teat one te eho’ AMERICA, | LOVE YOU - DOWN BY THE STATION - MARY LOU 
bpera- by this service you have extended us. ROCK-A-BYE YOUR BABY (With A Dixie Melody) - OweAN 
— —GENE L. HemMLe, Head, Department BLUE SKIRT'WALTZ - LET'S ALL SING LIKE THE BIRDIES SING 
~acher v Music, Texas Technological College LET A SMILE BE YOUR UMBRELLA (On A Rainy Day) 
5 ubbock, Tex : i 
n the naan, Sm: New style marching arrangements especially created for field performances with the 
1 that THANK you tor the display kit of maximum of musical and melodic effect with only 10 different band parts. Easily allows 
ly re- MENC publications. Most of the class a faster cadence, and a two-voice division so that the parts for any group of instruments 
r and members were teachers from rural areas, (clarinets in one part7etc.) may be better proportioned. 
music taking Music Methods for certification — 1.25 each including 2 formations — 
work, or to improve their classroom procedures 
of his Many of them had never heard of 
vities, MENC, much less the helpful publica- M | 4a L S MA U S | = | N C 
tions available. In order to get the ’ 5 
com- highlights of all of the material in as 1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
f in- short a time as possible, members of the Pe ° Los Angeles 14 
as to class volunteered to study a copy and re- ° 
e, the view it for the class. The results were 
spon- very good “Music for Everybody” 
yensa- proved most popular and was checked =a ; : . 
duced out by almost every person. In my esti- When writing to advertisers, please mention the Music Epucators JOURNAL 
erned mation, the chief result was the introduc- 
tion of MENC and its contributions to 
a music education to a group of alert 
Te yp ag We never know the results FINE GRENADILLA WOOD FOR ACCURACY 
» other ot these contacts. 
a —AnitaA GANN Jones, Supervisor of LINTON OBOES 
sic in- Music, Chait Public Schools Vth 
sic in Music, Chattanooga ublic Schools, ° www WILL. 
belong Chattanooga, Tennessee RIS a 
; go , AT sy R A Cc K 
of the = SS 
1 have NOTE: Kits <zontaining samples of current YOUR t © F 
ontest, publications .vailable from the MENC head- iS P R °o o 
-nuckle quarters office were sent to more than a MUSIC Y EEO \; 
re - hundred summer schools offering classes D E A L E R Z iS 
or the in music education. A list of publications 0 _ NOON V Standard FRANZ Electric 
aything will be mailed to anyone interested, and de- O77) WTS 5 yeor \ ST Metronome [_] $15.00 
Le partments of music in colleges and universities CLL 4 written ~ ”* With Perfect 
side of wishing a sample kit to be used during the LINTON MFG. CO ite guarantee Flash-beat [(] $15.95 
ww the coming school season may obtain one by : : ; 
from Writing to the headquarters office. This is a ELKHART, INDIANA FRANZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
service authorized by the MENC Executive MAKERS OF FINE OBOES AND BA NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
ommittee 
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A Sad Trade but a 
Splendid Art 


LEONARD ZIMET 





IzET used to say of music, “A sad 

trade, but a splendid art.” I wonder 

if we as music educators are fulfill- 
ing our obligation to the children who 
are placed under our care? I wonder if 
we, in our enthusiasm for the art of 
music, do not misrepresent to our students 
the possibilities for a livelihood in the 
field of music? 

Not long ago I was present at a music 
careers conference at one of our large 
Midwestern universities. The panel of 
experts consisted of a music critic, a 
conductor, an orchestra player, and the 
president of a large music concern. The 
orchestra player was the only member of 
the panel who erased romantic notions 
of earning a good livelihood by partici- 
pating actively in professional music. He 
made the statement that musicians were 
at the mercy of contractors and conduc- 
tors. If proof is needed for this state- 
ment, he bade us examine the large 
turnover of personnel each year in music 
organizations. Many men are dismissed 
each year for insignificant reasons. Many 
times in radio or show work, contractors 
will hire other contractors for their jobs 
so as to insure them of some work when 
they do not contract for anything. 


The Truth Should Be Told 


I wonder if we give our students a 
true picture of the salaries they can 
expect to earn? While speaking to one 
of the most highly paid clarinetists in 
this country, I was informed that there 
were to his knowledge about ten clarinet 
players in the United States who are 
making ten thousand dollars a_ year. 
Think how many clarinet-playing hope- 
fuls there are in this country. What is 
their chance for success? Will they have 
a chance at the “big money”? The odds 
are against them. “Symphonic musicians 
consider themselves lucky if they make 
two thousand dollars a year. This sum 
of money cannot all be used for just 
living expenses. A professional musician 
must buy and maintain a fine instrument, 
besides paying for lessons from artist 
teachers. If the aspiring young musician 
plans to have a family, he must find 
ways and means to supplement his in- 
come. Supplementing an income means 
using hours—hours that should be spent 
in practice—for money-making projects. 
You cannot improve if you do not prac- 
tice; you cannot live unless you have 
money. How can one work at becoming 
a better musician if he has to concern 
himself with making the additional 
dollars and cents above his musician’s 
pay ? 

The road to the top in instrumental 
music is a long road. It is long and it 
is lonesome. When you finally reach the 
top, you have succeeded in becoming a 
better performer than the rest of the 
pack. The minute you relax to enjoy 
your good fortune, you will find yourself 
being outstripped by someone else. Music, 
then, might become a drudgery. 

I am not sour on music, as the preced- 
ing paragraphs might imply. Far from 
it. However, I want to warn public 





Announcing 


THE MIRACLE OF 
JEAN THE JUGGLER 





Music and lyrics comp. or 
arr. by Ruth Bampton 


A charming adaptation of the 
French folk tale with many tra- 
ditional melodies artfully ar- 
| ranged for children's voices. 
| Ideal for school or church at 
Christmas. Send for approval 
copy today. $1.00. 


Noels. . . over 100 Christ- 
mas carols with historical notes 
coll. and arr. by Marx and Anne 
Oberndorfer. Red cloth, com- 
plete $1.50, choral edition, 
|  $.60. 


_, H. T. FitzSimons Co. 
| 615 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago 








Highest rated 
in the 
United States 







Estimates for 





engraving and printing 
gladly furnished 
Any publisher 


our reference, 
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| Music Rooms and Equipment 


112 pages. 81 floor plans, charts, reproduc- 
tions of photographs. $1.50 postpaid. MENC 
64 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 
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school music teachers to give their stu- 
dents the true facts concerning music as 
a profession. Students with strong per- 
sonalities and great musical capabilities 
must be encouraged to pursue music as 
a career. Others whose enthusiasm re- 
maitis strong for music as a means for 
livelihood must have their energies di- 
rected toward phases in music other than 
performance. 

Music in the school should lead students 
to a keener appreciation of life. It should 
prepare students to participate in local 
amateur groups. Music can be used by 
everyone as one of the tools for personal 
mental hygiene. It should be used as 
one of the ways of spending leisure time 
profitably. Playing in local dance bands 
might be a lucrative pastime for some. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that 
teachers of music in the public schools 
must realize that their duty to the school, 
to the children, and even to themselves 
is to prepare students to enjoy music. 
They should help the student gain a 
reasonable amount of proficiency on his 
instrument. They should not spend their 
time and energy in trying to prepare 
students for careers as professional in- 
strumentalists. 





School-Community Leader 





MARY C. DONOVAN 


ForTY-FIVE YEARS of continuous service 
in the Greenwich, Conn., public schools 
is the record of Mary C. Donovan, who 
recently retired. For twenty-eight of 
these years she was supervisor of mu- 
sic. Miss Donovan developed her de- 
partment from a small organization to 
one that offers complete instruction and 
Participation in all phases of music. As 
chairman of the music committee of the 
Greenwich Recreation Board, Miss Don- 
ovan has been in charge of the concerts 
which have been a part of the city’s 
Summer program for many years. She 
has been active as a choral judge at 
competitions throughout New England 
and the Atlantic states, has demonstrated 
ne s of music teaching in all parts 
of the United States and has had charge 
of the er tertainment at three state music 
festivals. Miss Donovan is a life member 
of MENC and the Connecticut Music 
Educator: Association, and is at present 
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“The happy Christmas comes once more, 
The heavenly Guest is at the door...” 


| Cherietanas 


its Carols, Gustoms and Legends 


Contains over 75 carols — those most 
often sung, many not so familiar and 
some quite uncommon. All are arranged 
for mixed voices. 

In addition to the carols, there is authen- 
tic, interesting information about the ori- 
gin of the customs, traditions and sym- 
bols of Christmas. Beautiful legends are 
retold. 

Exquisite symbolic cover in color. 


60 Cents 
Dd 


Noels with Descants 


Fresh new beauty is added to twenty lovely carols by means 
of splendid descants. The arrangements may be sung by the 
mixed chorus or two-part treble group. Will add zest and 
color to your Christmas program. 

50 Cents 


Lod 


The Christmas Carolers’ Book 
in Song and Story 











Over fifty of the world’s best-loved carols. With each is an 
interesting and instructive historical sketch. Most of the ar- 
rangements are for mixed voices. 

50 Cents 


For complete descriptions and contents of these and 
other Christmas books and Octavos, see our catalog. 


Hall & McCreary Company 
Publishers of Better Music 











434 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago 5 
a member of the MENC Eastern Divi- our regard and esteem to you for the 
sion Planning Board. She was honored unselfish devotion extended in develop- 
at special affairs planned by the many ing musical talent of our children. May 
groups in which she was active, wishing this testimonial be pleasing to you in 
to acknowledge her contributions to her showing our sincere admiration and es- 
community and to school music in gen- teem in which you are held, and for your 
eral. Gifts and testimonial letters upon loyalty to the best in life’s scheme of 
her retirement reached her from leaders things. We wish you continued success, 
in her own city and from eminent people health, and happiness.” 
who had observed her work in activities +. 
reaching beyond her home locality. Al- GLADYS TIPTON has joined the faculty of 
though she is retiring. Miss Donovan the University of California at Los Angeles 
: as associate professor of music. Her work 


plans to continue her active interest in 


j , : >NI will include music education courses f nusi 
music education, and in MENC. will include c education courses for music 


majors, a graduate seminar in music educa- 
Among many tributes, Miss Donovan tion, an introductory music course for stu- 
received a beautiful illuminated scroll dents in the elementary curriculum, directing 
from the Greenwich Recreation Board, one section of the women’s glee club, and 
which reads as follows: “If, indeed oS-compus warkshops. ties Tigten who is 8 
. ' . , : member of the MENC Board of Directors, 


mare ¢ . . ile p - ) ¥ . . 
years are but the milestones that bring was formerly professor of music education at 
orderly balance to the scales of a pur- the University of Tennessee and music con- 
poseful life, then, we as members of the sultant for the State Department of Educa- 
Recreation Board are proud to extend tion, 
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New Books 





HERE are listed titles of some of the 
books recently received which the Ed:- 
torial Board deems of interest to music 
educators. Additional titles of current re- 
leases will be included in succeeding 
issues of the Journal. It is hoped that 
this method of listing titles, with brief 
descriptive statements, as soon as pos- 
sible after receipt of new books from the 
publishers will prove useful to Journal 
readers. 
* 


OUR SINGING WORLD SERIES, by Lilla 
Belle Pitts, Mabelle Glenn, and Lorrain E. 


Watters. [Boston, Mass.: Ginn and Com. 
pany.} 
A new series including: ‘The Kindergarten 


Book,’ “The First Grade Book,"’ ‘“‘Singing 
as We Play (Primer I),”’ “Singing All the 
Day (Primer II),’" “Singing on Our Way 
(Grade 2),"’ “Singing and Rhyming (Grade 
3),"" and “‘Singing Every Day (Grade 4) ;"" also 
teaching suggestions and piano accompaniments 
for Grades 2 and 3. Among the features of 
the books are a developmental approach to a 
program of musical education, attention to 
individual differences, a natural approach to 
rhythm, and suggestions to teachers that are 
easy to follow. (To be reviewed later.) 


THE WELL-TEMPERED ACCOMPANIST, by 
Coenraad V_ Bos, as told to Ashley Pettis. 
{Bryn Mawr, Pa.: Theodore Presser Co.}164 
pp., illustrations, lists of recordings. $2.50. 

Mr. Bos tells a story that is both an auto- 

biography and a statement of ideas gathered 

from fifty years of experience as to what type 
of background, training, experience, talents, and 
specially acquired skills contribute to the 
development of a ‘‘well-tempered accompanist."’ 


THE AMERICAN SINGER, Advanced Book, 
by William C. Bridgman and Louis Woodson 
Curtis. [New York: American Book Com- 
pany.] 256 pp.. indexed. $2.64. 

The songs cover aspects of American life, 

with emphasis on the pioneer westward move- 

ment. [To be reviewed later.]} 


STYLE AND IDEA, by Arnold Schoenberg. 
Edited by Dika Newlin. {New York: 
Philosphical Library, Inc.} 224 pp., index, 
music score illustrations. $4.75. 

This series of essays, some published in Eng- 

lish for the first time and others already fami!- 

iar to English readers, is intended to be a 

summation of the thought of Arnold Schoen- 

berg from 1912 to the present. 


TEACHING MUSICIANSHIP, by Howard A. 
Murphy. [New York: Coleman-Ross Com- 
pany, Inc.] 275 pp., index, bibliography. 
$4.50. 

A manual of methods and materials, ‘the 

purpose of this book is to clarify the prem 

ises and the procedures for the development 
of musicianship through an understanding of 
musical structures.”’ 


DEVELOPMENTAL TEACHING, by James L. 
Mursell; Harold Benjamin, consulting editor. 
{New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc.} 374 pp. with appendix, bibliography, 
index. $3.50. 

Shows the practical bearing of psychological 

ideas of mental growth and development upon 

teaching procedures in major curricular areas. 

Fhe opening chapters formulate general con- 

ceptions of growth and development; the later 

chapters bring the concepts more specifically to 
bear on teaching languages, mathematics, narett” 
science, social studies, fine arts, and motor 
skills. The book concludes with a treatment 
of the memory problem. 


MOTHER GOOSE SONGS AND OLD 
RHYMES, by Ethel Crowninshield. [Boston, 
Mass.: The Boston Music Co.} 56 ppP- 
$1.50. 

Nursery school and kindergarten songs and 

old rhymes are here presented with simple 

musical scores. 
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PREDICTING SUCCESS IN PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS, by Dewey B. Stuit, chairman; 
Gwendolen S. Dickson, Thomas F. Jordan, 
Lester Schloerb. [Washington, D.C.: Amer- 
can Council on Education.) 188 pp., tables, 
bibliographies. $3.C0. 

The report of the subcommittee of the Com- 
tee on Student Personnel Work of the 

American Council on Education, this book 

is the result of re-editing a series of technical 

bulletins conceining the use of tests for coun- 
seling and selection in professional colleges, 
first prepared by the Educational Counseling 

Division of the Veterans Administration. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING, by James L. 
Mursell. Second edition. [New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co.} 488 pp., index, bibli- 
ography. $4.00. 





Written “‘to present a comprehensive and bal- 
anced account of the testing movement in 


psychology, taking into consideration its 
past development, its present status, and _ its 
future prospects."" The second edition con- 
tains approximately 180 research studies in- 


corporated into the text; descriptions of twelve 
recent tests of major importance, a revision of 
the chapters on intelligence, and other changes 
including a revised and amplified index. 


THE PIANIST’S APPROACH TO  SIGHT- 
READING AND MEMORIZING, by Beryl 
Rubinstein. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc.] 
68 pp., with music illustrations. 


This manual is divided into two parts: (A) 
For sightreading, it gives a series of explana- 
tions and analyses designed to aid pianists in 
developing fluency in sight-reading. (B) For 
memorizing, it gives a series of observations 
and analyses pertaining to the problems of mem- 
orizing, and to the physical and mental proc- 
esses whereby proficiency in memorizing may 
be developed. 


THE ORCHESTRA FROM BEETHOVEN TO 
BERLIOZ, by Adam Carse. [New York: 
Broude Brothers.} 514 pp., indexed, il- 
lustrated. $7.50. 

A comprehensive history of the orchestra in 
the first half of the 19th Century, and the 
development of orchestral baton conducting. 
A continuation of the author’s ‘““The Orches- 
tra in the 18th Century’’ the volume surveys 
orchestras in general of the period, and then 
goes into more detail about particular orches- 
tras for which the works of the great symphonies 
of the period were composed. 


DEVELOPING PRACTICAL MUSICIANSHIP, 
by Henry Melnik. [New York: The Wil- 
liam-Frederick Press.} 204 pp., indexed, music 
scores. $5.50. 

This text has been organized to present a com- 

posite one-year course in music theory and 

practice for use from the junior high school 
through college or conservatory, with emphasis 
on practical musicianship. 


MUSIC FOR EVERYBODY, by Sigmund 
Spaeth. [New York: Sentinel Books.} 128 
pp., bibliography, music score, illustrations. 
$1.00. 

Written on the assumption that there is 
really something in music for everybody, 
as a listener or a performer, or both, Mr. 
Spaeth suggests as many ways as possible to 
increase the average listener's enjoyment of 
music and points out simple methods of 
Participating in performance. 


YOUR GUIDE TO SUCCESSFUL SINGING, 
by Eugene Gamber. Editorial cooperation 
of Allan Carpenter. {Chicago: Windsor 
Press.} 160 pp., glossary, bibliography, in- 
dex. $3.00. 

Aimed to point out clues to deaths of prom- 

ising vocal careers, and to ‘‘set up a positive 

course of action for the singer."" A chart gives 

Twenty prompters for the Singer. 


MUSIC AS A HOBBY, by Fred B. Barton. Re- 
vised edition. [New York; Harper & Broth- 
ers.) 160 pp., indexed. $2.50. 

This book, brought up to date in its re- 

vised edition, tells how to have fun with 

Music as a performer, and as a listener. 

THE BALLAD TREE, by Evelyn Kendrick 
Wells. [New York: The Ronald Press Com- 
pany.} 370 pp., indexed, music scores. $4.50. 

This book provides a study of British and 

American ballads, their folklore, verse, and 

Music, together with sixty traditional ballads 

and their tunes. 
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TWO BOOKS 
YOU NEED »¥ 


“The Story of Musical Instruments’”’ is a 
complete, factual history of the development of 
musical instruments . . . packed with pictures 
and descriptions of band and orchestra instruments 
dating back to the Pipes of Pan. No music library 
is complete without this book . . . no music 
educator can speak authoritatively without it. 
Hard cover, 360 pages, 6” x 9”. Only $1.98. 

The Pan-American “Band and Orchestra 
Handbook”’ is a reliable, up-to-the-minute guide for 
the music educator and bandmaster. Now in its 
20th printing . . . used as a textbook in 62 colleges 
and universities. New, hard cover, 136 pages, 

6” x 9”—-still only $1.00. 

Write for FREE folder describing complete line 

of tested school music teaching helps. Use coupon, 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS 
Dept. 913, ELKHART, INDIANA 
Please send FREE folder of tested school music teaching helps. 


Address Eee Ne ee - 


City, Zone, State_ ee ne, ae _ rs eS 
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CHARLES E. LUTTON 


For the past thirty-eight years Manager of the 
Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
announces that he has formed a Partnership with his son 


CHARLES A. LUTTON 


to be known as the LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 
and will continue to serve you as in the past, and will still continue as Manager of 
the Music Department of the Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency. 


When you need a Music Teacher write, wire or phone 
LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


64 East Jackson Boulevard HArrison 7-1279 Chicago 4, Illinois 















A MUST” for Music Teachers! 
—e THE MASTER KEY 


NADSTER Kéy The Standard Pitch for 
ISKEYS the Musical World 

OT NSTRUMEN: ee 13 Keys Full Chromatic Scale 
: An all blow pitch pipe. Tuned A-440. Notes 
arranged in chromatic order, notated on 
top and bottom for easier selection. The 
only complete pitch pipe ever made. 
MK-1. Full Chromatic, 13 keys. Scale F to F. 
MK-2. Full Chromatic. 13 keys. Scale C to C. 
Also available in E>. 





No. H-10 
**MELLO-CHROMATIC”’ 
HARMONICA 


For the advanced player and ly tuned “SPECIAL BRASS” 





professional harmonicist. Beau- reeds, with breath-saving 
tiful accordion-toned, easy- leather valves. Nickel plated 
playing. Fast, silent-action covers and mouthpiece. Key of 
chromatic slide key for sharps C only. Regular or solo tuning 
and flats. 10 holes. 40 expert- available. Beautifully boxed. 
| — No. H-30 
REO ICES UL ‘‘ARIST-O-KRATT””’ 
a HARMONICA 





Standard 10-hole harmonica 
with 20 hand-tuned “SPECIAL 
BRASS” reeds, mounted on two 
brass plates; highly polished 
comb; heavily nickel plated 
covers. A fuller, richer-toned 
instrument for large auditori- 
ums. In key of A, B’, C and G. 











World's Finest All-Americau Wade Warmouicas 











Music For Everybody 


A report and pictorial review prepared by the MENC Committee on 
School-Community Music Relations and Activities—a cross-section view 
of music for and by the people of the United States. With the information 
supplied by the appendix, the book serves as a valuable handbook and 
guide for persons and organizations interested in developing and correlat- 
ing local musical activities, 


64 pages ® Cover in colors ° $1.00 postpaid 


Music Educators National Conference, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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THE GRAMMAR OF CONDUCTING, by Max 
Rudolf. {New York: G. Schirmer, Irc.} 
350 pp., index, appendix, music score il/us- 
trations. $6.00. 

This book attempts ‘‘to present, in concentriced 

form, what a conductor should learn at out 

baton technique during his apprenticeship.” 

Diagrams and examples of music to be played 

while the student conducts are given along 

with the text. 


GRIEG, A SYMPOSIUM, edited by Gerald 
Abraham. [Norman, Okla.: University of 
Oklahoma Press.} 144 pp. text, 40 pp. ex- 
amples. $3.00. 

The whole output of Edvard Grieg studied in 
detail in English, with special attention to the 
piano pieces and songs. Nine chapters by nine 
different authors compose the symposium, which 
was first published in 1949 by Lindsay Drum. 
mond, Ltd., London. 


GUIDANCE HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS, 
by Frank G. Davis and Pearle S. Norris, 
{New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc.} 344 pp., indexed. $3.50. 

The purpose of this book is to implement the 

guidance work expected of teachers through a 

presentation of the philosophy of caring for the 

needs of the individual student, and outlining 2 

program and the tools necessary for such activ- 

ity. 


HARMONY AT THE KEYBOARD, by Hilda 
Holt. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc.} 112 
pp., indexed, music scores. $3.00. 

The aim of this book is to set forth the ele- 

ments of keyboard harmony in a simple, direct 

manner, and to offer a practical approach to 
the study of chords and their use. 


SCORING FOR THE BAND, by Philip J. 
Lang. [New York: Mills Music, Inc.} 215 
pp. $5.00. 

This book includes four parts: (1) Instru- 

mentation, (2) Instrumental Voices, (3) De- 

vices, Techniques, and Mechanics of Scoring, 
and (4) Types of Band Scoring. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS, AND 
LOANS, by S. Norman Feingold. [Boston: 
Bellman Publishing Company, Inc.} 254 pp., 
index, addendum. $6.00. 

This directory lists complete information on 

nearly twenty million dollars worth of educa- 

tional aids, and nearly three hundred adminis- 
tering agencies which offer several thousand 
scholarships, fellowships, and loans each year. 


MUSIC IN THE CHURCH, by Bethuel Gross. 
{Greencastle, Ind.: DePauw  University.} 
28 pp. 

Presents three lectures delivered by Dr. Gross 

for the 1949 Conference on Church Music 

under the auspices of the Crusade for Christ 

Program at DePauw University. Chapters: The 

Professional Status of the Church Musician; 

The Administration of Church Music, The 

Performance of Sacred Music. 


THE MUSIC INDEX, 1949 ANNUAL CU: 
MULATION. edited by Florence Kretzschmar, 
Kurtz Myers, H. Dorothy Tilly [Detroit: 
Information Service, Inc.}] 308 pp. $25.00. 
Annual subscription rate including monthy 
issues and cumulation, $125.00. 

Information Service, Inc., makes materials in 
eighty-five musical publications available 
through comprehensive indexing, its first, 
covering the year 1949. The cumulation is 
concise and handy for reference or research 
work. 


THE PIANISTS PROBLEMS, by William 5S. 
Newman. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
134 pp., indexed, illustrated. $2.50. 

The author discusses in non-technical language 

fundamental problems that confront students 

and teachers of piano. Everyday difficulties 
are emphasized in the approach to efficient 
practice and musicianly performance. 


‘WAY UP ON OLD SMOKY, arr. by Elie 
Siegmeister and Rufus A. Wheeler. { Boston, 
Mass.: Ginn and Company.} 106 pp., i 
dexed. $1.40. 

Songs of mountain folk, cowboys, party play 

tunes, spirituals, blues, campus melodies, work 

songs, love songs, and ballads chosen and af 
ranged for girls’ and women’s voices. 
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THE MARCHING BAND, by Kenneth W. 
Bereer and Bill Parker. [Evansville, Indi- 
ana’ Hoosier Music House.] 40 pp. $1.00. 


Writtes as an aid for the bandmaster of the 
average-size band, giving suggestions on march- 
ing and maneuvers. 


MUSIC, AN ART AND A BUSINESS, by Paul 
S. Carpenter. [Norman, Okla.: University 


of Oklahoma Press.} 246 pp., bibliography, 
index. $3.75 
Writing just prior to his untimely death Jan- 
vary 4, 1949, Mr. Carpenter pleads for the 


stimulation, growth and encouragement of the 
living art of music. He provides an analysis 
§ contemporary music in the United States, 
and suggests that the commercial success of 
music through radio, records, and movies, etc., 
has led to detracting from public recognition 
of American composers, and states “It is high 
time that we did something about it!” 
THE HARP, by Roslyn Rensch. [New York: 
Philosophical Library.} 198 pp. $6.00. 
A reference book on the harp, including his- 
tory with current information on harp music, 
harpists, schools for study, phonograph record- 
ings, repertoire, fundamentals, technique, etc. 


THE RACIAL THINKING OF RICHARD 


WAGNER, by Leon Stein. [New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc.} 252 pp., index, 
bibliography. $4.75. 

This book is concerned with the ideas of 
Richard Wagner on ‘‘volk,’ ‘kulture,"’ lan- 


guage, Christianity, and Judaism; ideas oriented 
around music and race, yet affecting practically 
every aspect of German life. 


HISTORICAL ANTHOLOGY OF MUSIC, by 
Archibald T. Davison and Willi Apel. [Cam- 


bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press.} 303 
pp. Index, commentary and _ translations. 
$10.00. 


The first volume of the “Historical Anthology 
of Music—Oriental, Medieval, and Renaissance 
Music’"’ contained music illustrating the history 
of music from antiquity to the end of the 16th 
Century The present and final volume con 
tinues this compendium of source material to 
the end of the 18th Century. As in the first 
volume. music constitutes the major part of the 
work, but a full commentary, bibiliography, 
translations and detailed index are provided. 


KEYBOARD APPROACH TO HARMONY, by 
Margaret Lowry. [Bryn Mawr, Pa.: Theodore 
Presser Co.} 88 pp., with music scores. $1.25. 

This text, whose approach is through singing 

and playing “‘is not intended to replace any 

part of advanced training, but might be con 
sidered rather as a preview of basic harmony, 

a foundation on which more specialized skilis 

may be built.’ 


YOUTH CLUB CHOIRS, by Henry Coleman. 
— England: Oxford University Press.} 
08 pp., with appendices. $1.25. 
To help those who realize the urgency of the 
demand for, and are anxious to assist in the 
development of choir singing in clubs. Em- 
phasizes the need for understanding youth 
even more than understanding music. Sets 


forth in a simple manner some main principles 
of choral singing 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL CATA- 
LOG, 1950. {New York: R. R. Bowker 
Co.) 148 pp., indexed according to authoi 


and subject. 


annual issue, revised to 
provides an index to elementary 
schoolbooks, classified by sub- 
ject with supplementary readers and pedagogicai 
books. Compiled at the office of Publishers’ 
Weekly from data furnished by textbook pub- 
lishers, 


This seventy-ninth 
February 1950, 
and secondary 


CESAR FRANCK, by Norman Demuth. [New 
York: Philosophical Library, Inc.} 230 pp., 
indexed. illustrated. $4.75 
As the first book by an English author on 
Cesar Franck, this is intended as a reference 
work as well as for general reading. 


COLLECTOR’S GUIDE TO AMERICAN RE- 
CORDINGS, 1895-1925, by Julian Morton 
Moses New York: American Record Col- 
‘ector's Exchange.} 200 pp., indexed. $3.75. 


This guide on rare celebrity discs is a five-fold 
enlargeme t of ‘The Record Collector's Guide,’ 
by Mr. Moses, published thirteen years ago. 
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Dr. William D. Revelli, 


mt says: 


STANDARD BAND: $6 


‘must’ 
says: 
motion pictures.” 


Standard Student's Edition, $3 
Edition, $5. 
you, order direct from: 


FOR YOU — 2 GREAT NEW 
MUSICAL FIRSTS ANNOUNCED 
By SKINNER MUSIC CO. 


1. “TAP ROOTS” e ee Frank Skinner's condensed motion picture 


musical score especially arranged for band by Mr. Skinner. 
conductor, 
“I'm sure that every high school and college band conductor will 
wish to include it in his programs.” 


Clarence J. Best, Head, Music Education Dept., 


. . « one of the best scored band numbers I have seen.” 
FULL BAND: $9 


ORDER DIRECT FROM SKINNER MUSIC CO. 
Dept. ME-2, Box 671, Hollywood, Calif 


- “UNDERSCORE” e ee Frank Skinner reveals Hollywood musical 


secrets for the first time in his sensational new musical best seller. 
tains a complete motion picture score, written from actual timing — 
with orchestral sketches and orchestrations. 
for all music students and professional musicians.’ 
“First book ever written revealing secrets of underscoring of 


*WHICH Edition of UNDERSCORE suits your purpose best? 
De Luxe Blue Leatherette Collector's 
See your music dealer or bookstore. 


SKINNER MUSIC COMPANY 


Dept. ME-3, Box 671, Hollywood, Calif. 


University of Michigan Band, says: 


Texas Christian Uni- 


SYMPHONIC BAND: $12 


Con- 


DOWNBEAT says: ". . 
VARIETY 


If they cannot supply 
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volunteer choirs. 


Street, Baltimore 1, Maryland. 





At long last, one of America’s foremost choral conductors has pro- 
duced a whole treasury of delightful music designed specifically for 


Dr. James Allan Dash has created the most singable and attractive 
arrangements imaginable, but in such a manner that all difficult passages 
are eliminated. Yet the original beauties are preserved, even enhanced. 

Every choir, large or small, can now enjoy a new lease on life in 
this inspiring era of truly enjoyable singing. Price, only 10 cents per 
copy. Write for sample copies to Baltimore Music Co., 340 N. Charles 








CHORAL 


James Allan Dash arrancements 


THE LITTLE HISTORY OF MUSIC, by Helen 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SCORE READING, 


by Carl G. Schluer. [Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
Oliver Ditson Company, Theodore Presser 
Co., distributors.} 104 pp., music scores 


with explanatory text matter. 


Concerned chiefly with developing skill in per 


ceiving Many staves simultaneously, grasping 
the essential harmonies, reading the C clefs 
fluently, and making necessary transpositions. 


Many exercises are provided. 





{New York: Grosset & Dun- 
indexed, illustrated. 65 cents. 


L. Kaufmann. 

lap.} 308 pp., 
The story of music and its instruments from 
primitive drums and the more _ sophisticated 
lyre, through the evolution of choral singing 
and the use of the human voice as an instru- 
ment, to the complex polyphony of today's 
musical art. The book can be used as a basic 
reference for quick checking of facts. 
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NEW CONCERT MATERIALS 


SONGS AND BALLADS 


The initial letters of the title proclaim the voices 
that will sing the music, S.A.B. The ten concert 
choruses include American and other folk ar- 
rangements, adaptations of classical numbers, 
encore and patriotic songs. Moderate ranges, 
fluent voicing, catchy tunes and appealing words 
make this a very practical and desirable book 
for young singers. 80 cents per copy. 



































SIR NUTCRACKER 


A cantata for Two-Part Treble Choruses. The 
text for this familiar and charming story has been 
adapted from Hoffman by Edith Sanford Tillotson; 
the music, from Tschaikowski's ballet, by the late 
Ira B. Wilson. Scenery and costumes are not 
necessary, although dances may be added. No 
royalty is required. There are eight numbers, 
and the time of performance is about one hour. 
90 cents per copy. 


Either or both of these books will 
be sent on approval upon request. 


LORENZ PUBLISHING COMPANY 


209 S. State St. 501 E. 3rd St. 50 Walker St. 
Chicago 4 Dayton 1, Ohio New York 13 














































YOUR CHOICE! 


of new and recent publications. 


Piano Solo 
WHEN AMERICA WAS YOUNG Lois von Haupt .75 
A collection of 2nd and 3rd grade pieces 
by early American composers. 
Band 
ROMANTIC TONE POEM Lucien Cailliet 
Full 4.00 Symphonic 6.00 


Wind Ensemble __[flute, oboe, clarinet, horn and bassoon) 








RAVEL-INTRAVAIA — Pavane score and parts 1.50 

CAILLIET, L. — Overture in B> score and parts 2.00 
Chorus 

FRIENDSHIP AND FREEDOM (SATB) Parks Grant .20 

EVENING SONG (SSA) A. L. Scarmolin .16 


CAN YOU HEAR THE CHRIST CHILD (SSA) 
{A charming easy Christmas number) Carol Milyko .18 
RIVER BOY (SATB and SSA) Miller-Elkan .20 
{A song of the lower Mississippi Valley) 
TO MAKE A GARDEN GROW (SATB and SSA) 
John T. Howard .20 


Reference copies of chorus music sent on request. 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3. Pa. 
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Of Special Interest 


— 





TEACHING CHILDREN MUSIC IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL by Louise Kifer 
Myers. [New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950, 
327 pp. As one reads this interesting and 
informative book the meaning behind the title, 
“Teaching Children Music in the Elementary 
School”, becomes clear. For the stress js 
always upon the child and his musical growth 
and upon the role of the teacher, particular. 
ly the classroom teacher, in promoting this 
growth. 

The first section, after a statement of the 
philosophy of music in the modern school, 
deals with various phases of the music pro 
gram—singing, rhythms, creating music, 
listening, and reading; each with many 
practical suggestions which are of valu 
to the classroom teacher and the music spe. 
cialist alike. These suggestions are given 
without grade-level specifications, so they may 
be used whenever the children are ready or 
feel a need for the particular skill or ex. 
perience. 

The second section deals first with the 
classroom teacher who teaches her own music, 
and then discusses the role of the music 
specialist. There follows a chapter on plan. 
ning vital musical experiences, starting where 
the group is, and then evaluating and an. 
alyzing its accomplishments. Teaching aids, 
their uses and values are discussed briefly, 

The final chapter has a valuable discussion 
of music’s place in furthering better under. 
standing between nations. Specific sugges. 
tions are made of songs, records, rhythms, 
etc., to be used in a study of American In. 
dians, Mexico, Africa, China, and other 
countries. This is followed by a very valuable 
bibliography and source list of materials.— 
Lois Harper Anderson. 


FOREIGN STUDY AWARDS. The insti- 
tute of International Education, 2 West 
45th St., New York 19, N. Y., announces 
that competitions for foreign study awards 
in music are open for the 1951-52 academic 
year. Applicants must be United States 
citizens, must have a B.A. degree or its 
equivalent, and must be familiar with the 
language of the country in which they wish 
to study. The awards, authorized by the 
Department of State under Public Law 584, 
provide transportation, tuition, and main- 
tenance for an academic year. The countries 
with which educational exchange arrangements 
are now in effect are: Australia, Austria, Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg, Burma, _ Egypt, 
France, Greece, India, Iran, Italy, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Philip 
pine Islands, Turkey, and the United King- 
dom. Applicants who will be enrolled at an 
institution of higher learning in the fall of 
1950 must apply through the Fulbright Pro 
gram Adviser on their campus prior to the 
closing of the competition, October 3], 
1951. Applicants not so enrolled should 
write direct to the Institute of International 
Education. 


TEACHERS FOR JAPAN. The [Institute 
of International Education announces the need 
for fifty American teachers, to teach, in Eng 
lish, Japanese students in universities # 
Japan for two years starting April 1, 1951. 
Subjects to be taught: English language, lit 
erature, social sciences, natural sciences, phys 
ical sciences, education, music, and _ library 
science. Qualifications for the positions call 
for college graduates preferably with a Ph. 

degree, and teaching experience in an Amer 
ican college or university; and good health 
Those selected will be provided with first-class 
transportation to Japan, housing, a salary ™ 
American money to take care of commitments 
in the United States, and a salary in Japanest 
money to cover living expenses in Japat 
Under certain circumstances arrangements 
may be made for the educators to take dé 
pendents with them. Applications should & 
mailed to the Institute by October 15, 195) 
Inquiries for further juformation and applic 
tion forms should be sent to the Institute # 
2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


THE PAN AMERICAN UNION announct 


free distribution of pamphlets on the Orga 
ization of American States and the Pan Amer 
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Spotlight on Strings 


ENSEMBLE MATERIAL FOR YOUNG 
STRING PLAYERS BY LOUISE MIGNIN 


The melodies in this new book are 
tuneful, and are readily understood by 
children. In order to provide the utmost 
in ensemble enjoyment the following 
points have been taken into careful con- 
sideration: 


No advanced bowing problems . . 
Melodic interest in all parts . . Simple 
fundamental harmonies .. . Progressive 
— levels . . . Easy technical 
. ». » Few dotted rhythms . . . - 
difficult keys - » » Prepared fingering . 
Development of musicianship. 


Score and set of Parts. complete ....$2.00 
Score $1.00 Piano Parts . 60 
String Parts, each 35 


x [Luis Music. 


124 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 























WEAVER 


Upright Piano 
Big in tone. 
Big in value. 


Ideal for school, 


church or home. 


Inquiries invited. 


Weaver Piano Co., Inc. 
York, Pa. 
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ican Union. 
in response to letters written for classes and 
countersigned by the _ teachers. Requests 
should contain the name of the school and 
the grade or subject taught. The following 
titles are available: Organization of American 
States, a one-page mimeographed statement; 
A Highway of Understanding, a four-page 
story of inter-American cooperation; OAS in 
Action, a six-page printed folder; Happy 
Name Day, a play for upper elementary 
grades; The Americas and Their Capitals, a 
picture-poster; House of the Americas, a 
15-minute radio script on the Pan American 
Union for high schools and clubs; List of 
Sources of Free and Inexpensive Materials 
on Latin America, Write to Pan American 
Union, Correspondence Section, Washington 
6 Cc, 

IMPORTANT TO GRADUATE STU- 
DENTS. For many years the Music Educa- 
tion Research Council has served as _ the 
study group of the MENC. Until recently, 
the members of the Council, assisted from 
time to time by a number of selected authori- 
ties in the field, have carried on the various 
studies assigned to and originating within the 
Council. It is now apparent that in order 
to meet the many requests for information 
which come to the Council, a call for as- 
sistance must be made to the schools of grad- 
uate studies. 

The plan approved by the Council is that 
annually the Council will supply to the col- 
leges and universities a list of studies from 
which any graduate student planning to write 
a dissertation may select if he wishes a topic. 
It is hopec that this new approach will prove 
to be successful in providing graduate stu- 
dents with stimulating and motivating oppor- 
tunities for research activity, and also help 
provide music teachers with the answers to 
many problems. 

The list of studies and complete information 
on this plan are being mailed to all institu- 
tions of higher learning offering courses in 
music education. The next issue of the Jour- 
nal will also contain full information for di- 
rectors of research who desire to have their 
students consider thesis topics in the Research 
Council listing. Faculty members, advisors 
and MENC members generally who are in 
immediate need of the list of recommended 
studies and other details may secure the 
material at once by writing to the Conference 
office.—William R. Sur, Chairman, Music 
Education Research Council 


19TH BIENNIAL YOUNG ARTISTS AU- 
DITIONS of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs are announced by Doris Adams 
Hunn, national chairman. These events carry 
with them potential awards of $1,000.00 each 
for the winners in each of four classifications, 
piano, violin, organ and voice; a guaranteed 
managerial contract with the National Con- 
cert and Artists Corporation for one winner, 
and a guaranteed appearance with orchestra 
on the NBC network for at least one and 
possibly two or three winners, and a debut 
at New York City’s Town Hall is offered as 
an alternative to the cash award. Instrumen- 
talists in the age bracket of twenty to 
thirty are eligible for the Young Artists Audi- 
tions; vocalists between twenty-three and 
thirty-five years of age. The competition is 
open to native or naturalized citizens of all 
Western Hemisphere countries. Information 
as to the requirements of the Young Artists 
Auditions may be obtained from the National 
Federation of Music Clubs business office, 455 
West 23rd St., New York 11, N. Y. 


FOURTH ANNUAL COMPOSITION CON.- 
TEST sponsored by The Friends of Harvey 
Gaul, Inc., is announced. A prize of $300.00 
is offered for stringed instrument or any 
form of chamber music composition for strings 
with or without piano, and an award of 
$100.00 will be offered by Mrs. Albert Keister 
for the best harp solo or any combination 
of instruments featuring the harp. Further 
information may be obtained by writing to 
Mr, Saudek, 315 Shady Ave., Pittsburgh 6, 
Pa. All compositions must be submitted on 
or before December 1, 1950. 


STRING CONFERENCE will be held at 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music October 28-29 
for teachers and students in the public school, 
college, conservatory and private fields. For 
detailed information write Clifford Cook, Rice 
Hall, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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TAKE 


The Um-pas and Afterbeats 
Out of your Outdoor 


Band Performance 


SPORTIME 


BAND-ette FOLIO 
by ACTON E. OSTLING 


is designed to supply material ap- 
propriate for use at football games 
and other sports events. There are 
only SIX DIFFERENT parts; melody, 
first harmony part, second harmony 
part, countermelody, bass part, and 
rhythm (drums). There are no wood- 
wind embellishments; there are no 
afterbeats. 


The folio contains twenty-nine num- 
bers — Marches, March Excerpts, Pep 
Tunes, and Songs for use with the 
Cheering Section. In most cases the 
short march excerpts (two on a 
page) are arranged in the same, or 
related keys and may be combined as 
one longer number if desired. The 
pep songs, designed for use with the 
student body, may be used by BAND 
ALONE, as well as with the Cheering 
Section. 


Send for FREE 
descriptive literature 
and a Sample Band-ette 


arrangement of 
Semper Fidelis to 


BELWIN Inc. | 


43 W. 23rd St., 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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Preparation for the Junior High General Music Class. 
J. J. Weigand 
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Music and the Classroom Teacher. Emma Dickson Sheehy 
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What Do You Do With the Judges’ Rating Sheets? 
Alice Stewart Beers 

Student Conductors. Mark Biddle 
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PICTURES 


+ (1) RAFAEL KUBELIK (left), the new conductor of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
Helen Howe, director of music, Chicago Public Schools; Holman D. Pettibone, presi- 
dent, Chicago Title and Trust Company, which will sponsor concerts by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra in thirteen Chicago and suburban high schol auditoriums as part of 


tra; 


the series of thirty-three broadcasts presented during the season on Wednesday evenings, 
8:00 to 9:00 p.m., over station WCFL. 4 (2) Executive Committee of the MENC. Left to 
right: Wayne Hertz, Ellensburg, Wash.; Karl D. Ernst, Portland, Oreg.; William B. 
McBride, Gainesville, Fla.; Ralph E. Rush, Los Angeles, Calif. (2nd vice-pres.); Charles M. 
Dennis, San Francisco, Calif. (lst vice-pres.); Marguerite V. Hood, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
(pres.); C. V. Buttelman (Executive Sec’y); Vanett Lawler (Associate Ex. Sec’y); Newell 
H. Long, Bloomington, Ind.; Bertha W. Bailey, New York, N. Y. 4 (3) Four members of 
the delegation of sixty-four teachers from western Germany who toured the United States 
recently, stopped off in Elkhart, Ind. In the picture, made in the factory of C. G. Conn 
Ltd., left to right: Nikolaus Schmidt, superintendent of Commercial Schools of Northern 
Wuerttenberg Province, Germany; Luise Fuchs, teacher and deputy president of the High 
Commercial and Vocational Commercial School for Girls, Stuttgart, Germany; R. 
Bressler, Conn’s export sales manager; Gretel Leimbach, teacher, Home Economics Con- 
tinuation School, Gruenswettersbach; E. T. Organ, vocational education director, Elkhart 
Schools; Otto Wiegandt, principal, Commercial High School, Ulm, Germany; Joseph Rice, 
superintendent of Elkhart schools; Prof. Tergilgus, professor of Distributive Education, 
Indiana University, Bloomington; C.D. Greenleaf, chairman of the Board of Directors, 

G. Conn Ltd. 4 (4) In cooperation with the Young Peoples Symphony Concert Associa- 
tion, the Broadcasting Company of Japan provides a bi-weekly music appreciation program 
for Japanese school students. (See page 8.) In this picture, made at studio NHK, Tokyo, 
M. T. Murata reads to students. Looking on are, left to right, Eloise Cunningham, G-2 
Sect. GHQ FEC, K. Kawakami, Education Division, NHK, and T. Maeda, producer, 
NHK. # (5) Speaking of pictures, if you like Westerns, here is a real all-California one! 
Left to right: Charles M. Dennis, immediate past president of MENC; William E. Knuth, 
San Francisco, president, MENC California-Western Division; Virginia L. Short, Stockton, 
president, Bay Section, California Music Educators Association, and Elwyn Schwartz, 
Fresno, president of CMEA 


rHE MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL is issued six times a year (September-October, 
November-December, January, February-March, April-May, June-July). 

Subscription $2.00 per year; Canada $2.50; Foreign $2.75; Single copies 40c. 

Business and Editorial Office 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 

Managing Editor Clifford V. Buttelman. Assistant Managing Editor: Vanett Lawler. 
Contributions [he Editorial Board is glad to receive authoritative contributions of in- 
formative or constructive nature concerning any phase of music education. .Manuscripts 
submit for consideration should be mailed to the editorial office, accompanied by self 
addressed return envelope. 

Copyright rhe contents of the MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL are protected by 
United States rvright Requests for permission to reprint any article or part of an 


article 10uld be addressed to the business office as given above. 





Evanston Oak Park 


Davenport Omaha St. Paul 
” =— kena Cleveland Columbus 
ies Michigan College of bh 


yation, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
— author of “Specifica- 


sos for School Pianos” In Chicago, 243 S. Wabash Ave. 


‘Great Minds (of Music and Science) 


Run in the Same Channels” 


— and meet on the common ground so near and dear 


to the hearts of America’s Music Educators — 


Everette 


JOHN HENNS 
SCHOOL PIANO som, nanoe 

designer; developed Ev- 
erett’s famous School 

A school piano that practices what teachers preach, the Everett meets Piano. 

or exceeds every one of the rigid specifications set forth by Dr. Elwyn 

Carter in his newly-published “Specifications for School Pianos”... . 

confirming the past judgement of hundreds of music educators, from 

Harvard to Honolulu, in their choice of Everett. 


In tonal beauty, in speed and ease of action, in ruggedness to stand up 
under years of punishment, Everett today more than ever is the wise 
choice for your school or studio. And its modest price makes it easy to 
own; only 10% down, 3 years to pay. 


$ 67 S Dr. Carter includes these specific re- 
In Chicago area quirements in ‘‘Specifications for School 


Nae Pianos’’: 


® Over-all size — 71/3 octave keyboard; height 
of 44”. 

Plate — full cast of grey iron; name of manu- 
facturer cast therein. 

Back and pin plank — hardwood posts; pin plank 
laminated with 4 sections of hard maple. 

Tuning pins — threaded and properly sized, made 
of blued steel. 

Sounding board — close-grained, quarter-sawed 
mountain spruce. 

Bridges — of hard maple, glued to sounding 
board and secured with wood screws, having 
maple “sounding board buttons” under their 
heads. 

Action — full size. Highest grade felt on ham- 
mers. No substitutes in place of standard hard 
rock maple. 

Key bed — panelled construction, at least 13/,” 
thick; at least 24” from floor to allow knee room. 

Cabinet — double veneered inside and out; fin- 

SCHOOL PIANOS ished . . . not less than two coats of good grade 
- lacquer or varnish. 
identity — manufacturer’s name cast into plate 


onc fh ta 4 Ne { 
i — \ S and on front of instrument. 


mows cut | The Everett School Piano 


. aaa pag | meets or exceeds these and all other re- 
| 


~ 


a & Healy, 243 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois quirements listed by Dr. Carter! 
send me Dr. Carter’s “Specifications for School 
and illustrated brochure on Everett School Piano Visit Lyon & Healy or mail coupon for your 
copy of Dr. Carter's “Specifications for 
School Pianos" and illustrated brochure on 
the Everett School Piano. 
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Christmas Music 


Anthems and Carols 


BERGH, ARTHUR 
312 I Heard the Bells on Christmas 
Day (poem by Longfellow) saTB, 
a cappella 
BILLINGS, WILLIAM 
1529 A Virgin Unspotted (“‘Judea’’) 
arr. Oliver Daniel saTB, a cappella 
CASTELNUOVO-TEDESCO, MARIO 
1531 Carol for Candlemas oo 
SATB : 
DAVIS, KATHERINE K. 
1533 Good King Wenceslas — 
carol) SAB or SATB 


FIRST, DAVID D. 
419 O Blessed on SATB, 
a cappella 


HANDEL, GEORGE FREDERICK 
1433 Hallelujah, from “The Mes- 
siah” (Key of C) sats, with 
optional band or orchestra ac- 
companiment available for sale 


HOWES, RALPH E. 
305 Sleep, Little Jesus. sats, with 
optional descant a 


LUVAAS, MORTEN J. 
1543 Alleluia, Christ Is Born. ssa 


MALIN, DON 
1521 Like Silver Lamps. sats, 
a cappella ia ele 
REAM, ALBERT W. 
1532 Who the Infant King? sats, 
with soprano solo ; 


—rn 


REPPER, CHARLES 


ren, sittin 
C. C. Birchard & Company 


285 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 


1504 Candle Lights of Christmas. 
SATB, a cappella . 


request for specific titles. 


Cantata 


IN DAVID’S TOWN 


By Hazel Jean Kirk, Margaret Todd 
Kennedy and Fern Sherman 
Christmas cantata based on Latin 
American carols. For mixed voices, 
with various episodes for treble 
voices. Charming in atmosphere 
and musical color. Twenty to 
twenty-five minutes in duration. 


Musical Play tor Children 


THE MIRACLE OF THE TUMBLER 


By Berta and Leonard Elsmith 
The story of this musical play, 
which is recommended for children 
from eight to twelve years of age, is 
based on the well-beloved medieval 
legend, Le Jongleur de Notre Dame. 
The music, including examples of 
plainsong and organum, is drawn 
from the earliest writers and folk 
tunes. Supplied with stage di- 
rections and drawings to suggest 
costumes. Simple to produce, with 
flexible casting requirements. In- 
stantly attractive to children. 


Send for copies on approval. 


15 


Specimen copies sent to choral directors on 








